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THE RELATIONSHIP OF AGENT AND 
PERCIPIENT IN SPONTANEOUS TELEPATHY 


By Louisa E. RHINE 





ABSTRACT: This is an attempt to use the exploratory case study method to 
obtain suggestions regarding the nature of the telepathic process. Three hundred 
and twenty-eight telepathy experiences were examined to see whether the initiative 
in the transfer of thought seemed to have come from the agent, as has been the 
traditional assumption, or from the percipient. 

In about half the cases neither agent nor percipient was consciously motivated, 
and therefore unconscious motivation had to be assessed. But in 16 per- 
cent of the cases, no indication even of unconscious agent motivation could be 
detected. The percipients, on the other hand, were found always to show some 
degree of motivation, even though it varied considerably. In some cases of 
reciprocal telepathy, as well as in those in which both agent and percipient were 
equally motivated, the possibility of a cooperative agency could not be ruled out. 
But the general suggestion derived from the study was that the percipient, not 
the agent, initiated the exchange. 

This suggestion, arising from case studies, seems sufficiently challenging to 
deserve experimental test. The point is one that needs to be decided, not only as 
a step on the way to an understanding of telepathy, but also because of its impli- 
cations for the survival problem. If the initiative in telepathy comes from the 
percipient rather than the agent, the part played by the living (the percipient) 
in experiences suggesting survival is greatly enhanced. Only when its importance 
is properly evaluated can the possible role of the deceased be estimated.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


Ox E OF THE MOsT difficult problems of parapsychology is that of 
the nature of telepathy. Even though the actual occurrence of 
thought transference is no longer in reasonable doubt, the original 
concept that it was the result of direct “‘mind-to-mind” interaction is 
debatable. It would appear now that experimental inquiry into the 
character of the telepathic operation will require a better formula- 
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tion of the problem and this may have to wait for more under- 
standing of the nature of the mind than now exists. 

There are, however, special reasons for even greater interest 
in telepathy than in some of the other problems of parapsychology. 
One of the most important of these derives from the fact that 
throughout its history telepathy has been in one way or another 
rather closely associated with the hypothesis of spirit communica- 
tion. The theory has been generally held that such communication 
would have to be by means of telepathic exchanges between the 
living and the dead. On the other hand, the occurrence of telepathy 
constitutes in itself a strong counterhypothesis to survival. The 
argument in this case is that information seeming to have been com- 
municated to the living by spirit agency could equally well have 
been derived by means of telepathy between living persons. 

It is obvious that were spirit communication established, it 
would go far toward settling the question of the nature of telepathy ; 
if discarnate “mind’’ communicates with the living, the inference of 
mind-to-mind contact between the living without the necessary inter- 
mediation of brain would be a safe one. It would not follow, how- 
ever, that the converse would be true; that is, that direct transfer of 
thought between living persons would prove the existence of dis- 
carnate agencies. It could be said, however, that evidence that 
telepathy is a direct mind-to-mind process might have a tentative 
rational implication for the spirit hypothesis. 

Altogether, then, the relation of the telepathy problem to the 
question of survival is close enough to give added significance to 
any suggestions that might arise as to the nature of telepathy. For 
these reasons, a survey of telepathy cases was undertaken as a part 
of the preparation for a study of experiences that seem to bear on 
the survival question. The purpose was to search for suggestions 
on the nature of thought transference and also, as it were, to acquire 
more background against which the ‘ 
and interpreted. 


‘survival’ cases could be judged 


The particular emphasis of the study of telepathy cases was on 
the relation and function of the two individuals involved in telepathic 
exchanges. These, of course, are the person who has the information 
(the agent) and the one who receives it (the percipient ). 

The reason for special inquiry on this point was that with the 
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gradually increasing understanding of extrasensory perception that 
has resulted from the researches of recent decades, especially those on 
clairvoyance, an old assumption about the nature of telepathy has 
been called into question. That assumption, going back at least to 
the time of Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, has been that the initia- 
tive comes from the agent. These authors, after a careful state- 
ment disavowing anything like thought-reading as an explanation 
for the telepathic tests they were reporting, went on to say, “The 
experiments involve, in fact, the will of two persons; and of the two 
minds, it is rather the one which reads that is passive, and the one 
which is read that is active. It is for the sake of recognizing this 
that we distinguish the two parties as ‘agent’ and ‘percipient’”’ (2, 
p. 10). 

The concept thus outlined was analogous to sensory communi- 
cation of the auditory type. In auditory communication the agent 
sends his message by voice to the percipient, the agent thus taking 
comparatively more initiative than the percipient. 

The viewpoint exemplified by the above quotation is a logical 
one, and at the stage of investigation it represented, it was a 
penetrating one. But as the years since 1886 have brought increased 
understanding of extrasensory perception, some of the earlier con- 
cepts naturally have had to be revised or supplemented. One must 
recall that of the now recognized types of psi phenomena, only telep- 
athy was accepted by the authors of Phantasms. Now that the 
occurrence of clairvoyance too has been established, the factual back- 
ground against which the nature of telepathy must be considered 
has been considerably broadened. It raises a question whether, 
since in clairvoyance there is no such “agency” as appears in telepa- 
thy, the agent really exercises the initiative he appeared to have in 
the telepathic transfer as earlier envisaged. 

In 1944 a study on the relative motivation of agent vs. percipient 
in death coincidence cases selected from Phantasms of the Living 
was reported by Gibson (1). The effect of the advance in under- 
standing of telepathy and clairvoyance is shown in this paper. For 
Gibson found reason to conclude that some of the cases examined 
could have been explained as instances of clairvoyance rather than 
telepathy. At the same time it seemed to him that in the ma- 


jority of instances the agent would have been more strongly moti- 
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vated than the percipient. This effect was due in many cases to the 
fact that the percipient was not conscious of the agent at the time 
when the agent's crisis occurred. Considering the single type of 
experience involved (death coincidences) and the fact that even in 
1944 the full implications of clairvoyance and telepathy and their 
possible relationship had not been appreciated, Gibson’s conclusions 
could scarcely have been otherwise. 

Even though at first sight it might seem a point of small im- 
portance to determine which of the two participants initiates a 
telepathic transfer, in reality, and for several reasons, it is a rather 
fundamental one. In the first place, if the question were settled, a 
strong hint might be gotten from it as to the nature of the telepathic 
process. And in the second, it would have implications for the 
survival question. In that connection the question is whether or not 
an active discarnate agency is involved. If in a telepathic exchange 
the initiative depends on the agent that fact would strengthen the 
implication drawn from purported messages from the deceased that 
there must have been a spirit agency to have sent them. On the 
other hand, if it were shown that the percipient (the living) more 
probably exercises the initiative, no implication of discarnate action 
would necessarily be involved. Further discussion of this point, 
however, will be deferred until later. 

The objective of this study, then, was to compare the roles that 
seemed to be played by the two individuals in telepathy cases, and 
as far as possible to appraise the relative motivation of each in order 
to see which would more likely have initiated the transfer. It was, 
as I have said, also a part of the project to consider at least tenta- 
tively the bearing the results might have on the survival hypothesis. 

In an earlier study, “The Relation of Experience to Associated 
Event in Spontaneous ESP” (4), I touched on the topic of the role 
of the agent. In that study, a single form of experience, that of 
hearing a call without sensory cause, was used. Although such cases 
were classified as auditory hallucinations, they are also of telepathic 
form. Some of the results of that study are therefore relevant here 
and will be briefly reviewed before reporting on the present study. 

The more pertinent section dealt with calls identified as from 
persons distant, but living. In the 188 instances of that kind there 
was the typical set-up of telepathy; that is, agent, percipient, and 
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an item of transmitted information. The information concerned a 
crisis of greater or lesser magnitude occurring to the agent. By his 
call he seemed to have informed the percipient of this crisis. 

The object of that study was to see if any regular aspect of the 
supposed agent, or any component of his situation, could be found to 
which agency could be ascribed, as in a sensory call from one indi- 
vidual to another. None was found, however. Instead of being in 
any significant way uniform, the condition of the agent varied from 
case to case. Sometimes he did call, sometimes he did not. Some- 
times he was actively aware of the percipient, sometimes he was not, 
etc. The suggestion, therefore, was that the percipient must have 
projected the call he heard within himself as a hallucinatory experi- 
ence and that it could not have been initiated by the agent as would 
have been the case in an analogous auditory sensory experience. 
Even though the agent did seem to a limited extent to have 
had an influence on the percipient’s experience, there was no in- 
dication that he initiated it. The survey, then, pointed to the 
percipient himself, rather than the agent, as the motivating force in 
the communication. 

This earlier study, however, was, like Gibson’s, concerned only 
with one selected block of cases. Its emphasis was on the total rela- 
tionship between experience and event rather than on the role of the 
agent alone. It seemed worth while, therefore, to make a broader 
survey on a greater diversity of telepathy cases and to direct it more 
definitely toward the percipient-agent relationship. The results of 
that survey are reported below. 


PROCEDURE 

The first task was to assemble all the available telepathy cases. 
The criterion by which these were to be distinguished from others 
was that the experience must involve the transfer of thought be- 
tween at least two individuals, one of whom was the source of the 
information and could therefore be considered the agent in the trans- 
fer. The other, who acquired the information, could be considered 
the percipient. The percipient’s impression of the information, how- 
ever, would have to be limited to the item of thought held by the 
agent. If more than that were included, the possibility of clairvoy- 
ance would be involved. 
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In attempting to decide which cases were and which were not 
limited to the thought of the agent, however, no absolute line of 
demarcation could be found. For there were borderline instances 
in which even though the transferred item of information seemed 
fairly clearly to have been the agent’s thought, still a possibility re- 
mained that some objective aspect, if only the physical body of the 
agent, might also have been included in the “target.” Of the cases 
finally selected, then, it could be said only that the telepathic aspect 
was the characteristic feature, and that the alternative possibility 
of clairvoyance was the less likely one in those instances in which 
it could not be ruled out entirely. 

In classifying this group of cases according to form, some were 
found in each of the four familiar types outlined in my earlier paper, 
“Subjective Forms of Spontaneous Psi Experiences” (3). These 
forms were, it will be recalled, (1) Intuitive, (2) Hallucinatory, 
(3) Unrealistic Dreaming, and (4) Realistic Dreaming. By defi- 
nition, as stated in that paper, intuitive and hallucinatory experi- 
ences occur only in the waking (or awakening) state, while ex- 
periences in the form of unrealistic or realistic dreaming are usually 
but not always experienced in sleep. For reasons which at this stage 
one could only conjecture, the majority of these telepathy experiences 
occurred in the waking state, and were therefore either of the 
intuitive or hallucinatory type. 

The hallucinatory form of psi experience is, of course, not limited 
to telepathy. On that account, it deserves a description and analysis 
of its own, one broader than the confines of this paper. It seemed 
‘better, therefore, to reserve the cases of the hallucinatory type for 
treatment at some later date. One group of them, however, the audi- 
tory “call” hallucinations, have been used as the basis for the al- 
ready mentioned article, “The Relation of Experience and Event 
in Spontaneous Cases.”’ 

Omitting, then, the hallucinatory experiences, a total of 380 
cases remained. The majority (328) of these involved relatively 
simple situations in which the strength of the agent’s motivation vs. 
the percipient’s motivation could be estimated. (Of these, 239 were 
of the intuitive type, and only 74 of the entire number occurred as 
dreams. But since the form of the experience is not of primary 
interest in this paper, no further reference to it will be made.) In 
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a minority of the telepathy cases (57) complications of one type or 
another existed and called for special analysis before an attempt to 
estimate agent vs. percipient motivation could be made. The ma- 
jority and minority groups were therefore treated separately, the 
majority group in Section I, and the minority in Section II. 


Section | 
COMPARISON OF INITIATIVE OF AGENT AND PERCIPIENT 

The 328 cases in this section were judged first from the view- 
point of the agent. The question first asked of them was, “Did the 
person who had the information consciously wish the other to know 
(or not to know) it?’ (It was assymed that a strong desire not 
to communicate might work in the same way as the more positive 
orientation and so instances of consciously not wishing to communi- 
cate [see Example 1] were included in this group.) Next, even if 
he had no conscious desire to communicate, was the agent's rela- 
tionship to the percipient such that, whether consciously or not, he 
might have been motivated to have the percipient know it? On 
the basis of these two questions three groups of cases were formed as 
follows : 

Group I. Cases in which the agent was consciously interested 
in having the percipient know the information. 

Group II. Cases in which the agent was not conscious of the 
percipient in relation to the item of information, but the relation be- 
tween the two was such that some degree of orientation toward him 
would have existed which might have given unconscious motivation 
to communicate. 

Group III. Cases in which neither conscious nor unconscious 
orientation toward the percipient seemed to have existed, and in 
which therefore the agent would have had no motivation to com- 
municate. 

After the formation of these three groups, the attitude of the 
percipient was considered. The question now asked of the cases in 
each group was: “Did the percipient, the person who received the 
information, consciously try or want to get it from the agent? If 
not, was the relationship between the two such that he might have 
been unconsciously oriented toward the agent and so have been 
interested in knowing the item?’ The answers to these questions 
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divided each of the three groups into two, subgroups A and B re- 
spectively. The A subgroup for each of the three main groups con- 
tained all cases in which the percipient seemed to be consciously 
oriented toward the agent, the B subgroup, those cases in which he 
was not consciously so but could reasonably be supposed to have had 
an unconscious orientation. There was no equivalent of Group III 
for the percipient, which is understandable since he could not be- 
come aware of an experience toward which he was neither conscious- 
ly nor unconsciously oriented, and therefore no such cases would 
be likely to be reported. 

For convenience of reference, these groups and the numbers of 
cases in each are given in outline here, and they will later be il- 
lustrated and discussed in detail. The fact that numbers in case 
studies cannot be final or exact and can at best be only roughly sug- 
gestive of actual frequencies of occurrence is particularly true in this 
study ; for the life situations that could lead to experiences of some 
of the types represented would be unlikely to occur as frequently as 
others. Again, in certain types the experience would be less likely 
to be recognized as telepathic than in others, and differences in fre- 
quency of reports might be expected to occur for that reason alone. 
These uncertainties in addition to the usual hazards of reporting and 
collecting cases are involved in the numbers to be given below. 
Perhaps the most significant aspect they have is the fact that each 
division is represented by at least a few examples, thus indicating, 
as far as the nature of the material can go to show, that telepathy 
can and does occur under that condition. 

In addition to this word of reservation regarding the value of 
exact numbers in this or any similar case study, it may not be 
amiss to repeat that the objective of the method is only to get 
suggestions, later to be confirmed or disproved by more reliable 
means. It is not a method sufficiently precise to lead to final con- 
clusions. Even numbers, therefore, must have at most a suggestive 
value, never an exact or final one. 


Distribution of Telepathy Cases of Section I on the Basis of Agent vs. 
Percipient Motivation 
Group I Agent Conscious of Percipient 107 
(A) Percipient conscious of agent 13 
(B) Percipient unconsciously oriented toward agent O4 
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Group II Agent Only Unconsciously Oriented Coward 
Percipient 169 
(A) Percipient conscious of agent 42 
(B) Percipient only unconsciously oriented 
toward agent 127 
Group III Agent Neither Consciously nor Unconsciously 
Oriented Toward Percipient 52 
(A) Percipient conscious of agent 6 


(B) Percipient only unconsciously oriented 
toward agent 46 
Total 328 


Group I. Agent Conscious of Percipient. 


All cases were put in this group if the agent had been conscious 
of the percipient at the time of the experience. In a few instances 
(semi-experimental) he may have been trying to send his thought 
to the other. More frequently he was simply wishing that the other 
knew it. The superficial appearance usually was that he was “‘send- 
ing” his thought, thereby giving the suggestion that he was the 
initiator of the exchange. This attitude of strong interest in or 
orientation toward the percipient carries with it a corollary. The 
two individuals are likely to be emotionally linked, either positively 
or negatively. In all the instances in this group, they would pre- 
sumably have been positively so since they were all either close 
relatives or friends. This fact could have at least an indirect bear- 
ing on the present study in that individuals with this relationship 
could be supposed to be oriented toward each other not only con- 
sciously, but at least to some degree unconsciously. In other words, 
these individuals were interested in each other and therefore one 
must suppose that not only conscious but unconscious motivation 
would have been in operation. Examples 1, 2, and 3, below are 
instances in which the agent was consciously oriented toward the 
percipient although not always with the idea of transmission in mind. 

From the viewpoint of the percipient these cases fell into two 
subgroups. The first of these, Group I-A, included all those in 
which the percipient was consciously oriented toward the agent at 
the time of the transfer. Example 1 illustrates them. 
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Group I-A. Agent conscious of percipient. Percipient conscious 
of agent. 13 cases, 12 percent of Group I. 


Example 1 

I had gone to the steamship dock in New York to meet my wife and 
two sons, returning from Europe. Having failed to provide myself 
with a pass I had to talk to them across the barrier while they waited for 
their customs examination. One of the boys called to me: “You'll never 
guess what we brought you.” On the instant I saw, as it were, hanging 
in the air a silk dressing gown in a paisley shawl pattern. So I said, 
“Yes, you brought me a silk dressing gown,” and described it. The 
boy’s face fell and he said, “Aw, how did you know?” I had never ex- 
pressed a wish for such a gown, nor even, to my recollection, seen one. 


In this case, although the agent was not trying to send, he was 
conscious of the percipient and did supposedly have the thought in 


mind and so presumably might have played the part of agent, even 
if inadvertently. 


In the rest of the Group I cases the percipient was not conscious 
of the agent, at least not at the start of the experience. He sometimes 
became aware of him as the result of it. These cases make up 
Group I-B, illustrated by Example 2. 


Group 1-B. Agent conscious of percipient. Percipient not con- 
scious of agent. 94 cases, 88 percent of Group I. 


Example 2 

About five years ago my son was in San Francisco and his two 
married sisters were living in Richmond. This is about 12 miles from 
San Francisco. One Saturday he had plans which did not include a 
trip to Richmond. He had work to do on his car, a man to see on 
business, and a date with a pretty girl. He found himself thinking about 
Richmond and his sisters and had a feeling that he should drive over. 
He dismissed the idea but it refused to stay dismissed. Finally, having 
started to see the man he wanted to see, he found he was headed for the 
bridge without having intended it. 

Annoyed at himself he decided to make a quick drive over and get 
it off his mind. Arriving in Richmond he went first to Shirley's and 
still felt that that wasn’t it. He refused even to sit down, talked a few 
minutes and drove across town to Sally’s. He opened her door and 
said, “What the heck do you want?” 

Sally kissed him and said, “I never was so glad to see anyone. The 
baby is sick and we are flat broke until Monday. Shirley's husband 
doesn’t get paid either until then and I didn’t know a soul but you that 
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I could borrow from. All day I’ve been hoping you would come over. 
I remembered you and Mom with your telepathy so I tried it.” 

In this case the agent was consciously trying to “send.” Per- 
haps a situation like that of Example 3 is rather more typical of 
fully spontaneous experiences than is Example 2. 


Example 3 

In 1939, the 12th of February, I had come 30 kilometers from our 
town to the home of a friend to spend a day of the Mardi Gras, which 
turned out to be very animated that year in this city of 50,000 persons. 
On the night of the 12th and 13th, suddenly at 2:00 in the morning | 
awakened under the effects of unsurmountable anguish. I rushed into 
the room of Catherine, my friend, telling her that I was full of anxiety 
over my father, that I must leave immediately, I had to go home. She 
was able by her gentleness to calm my excessive excitement and to get 
me to wait until the early hours of the day. At 7:00 a train took me 
home where I found my grandmother who, stupified, received me with 
these words, “Who telephoned you that you should come? How did 
you know that your father suddeniy, at 2:00 in the morning, had to be 
taken to the hospital? Your mother is there with him and he has been 
calling for you since that moment.” 


In this instance, presumably the dreaming person was unaware 
of the agent at the start of the experience but became aware of him 
as the result of it. 

Group I-B shows one point that Group I-A does not. That is, 
that conscious motivation of the percipient is not necessary in order 
to have a telepathic transference of information. But unconscious 
motivation of the percipient is not ruled out since, as was said before, 
all the relationships involved in Group I cases are emotionally close 
ones. 


Group Il. Agent Only Unconsciously Oriented Toward Percipient. 

All cases showing the agent as consciously motivated had been 
classed as Group I, but there were many more in which, although 
the agent was at the time not consciously thinking of the percipient 
in connection with sending him information, one had to assume that 
he might unconsciously have been motivated to do so. For these 
too were instances in which the individuals were either relatives or 
close friends, between whom one could assume there would be an 
abiding basic interest, even when they were not consciously aware of 
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each other. In other words, one could assume that each was always, 
to a considerable degree, interested in anything happening to the 
other. Granting a steady underlying interest and a degree of ex- 
trasensory sensitivity, the possibility that the agent might initiate a 
transfer of thought had to be considered as just as likely, for all one 
could tell, as when he was conscious of the percipient and had a desire 
to communicate with him. 

Since the objective of the study was to see to what extent the 
initiative for the telepathic transfer could be explained as due to 
the agent’s motivation, the benefit of the doubt was given the agent 
in all instances in which a question could be raised as to whether he 
could have been motivated even unconsciously. 

Group II, then, was made up largely of those experiences in 
which unconscious motivation of the agent had to be assumed or 
at least could not be ruled out. In addition a few cases were included 
in which the possible conscious motivation of the agent was too 
doubtful to have permitted them to be classed as Group I. Examples 
4, 5, and 6 illustrate Group II cases. 

On the queston of the percipient’s attitude, the Group II cases, 
just like those of Group I, fell into two divisions. The first, show- 
ing conscious orientation toward the agent, was labeled Group II-A 
and is illustrated by Example 4. 


Group Il-A. Agent unconsciously oriented toward percipient. Per- 
cipient conscious of agent. 42 cases, 25 percent of Group II. 


Example 4 

I once saw a thought. I was nineteen and was teaching my first 
class, a mixed third and fourth grade. After I had “given out” the 
spelling words, I had the children exchange papers across the aisles. 
Then I spelled the words out loud, the children checked them and 
handed them back. This particular day, as I gave out the words, I 
went up and down the aisles, observing any misspelled words and 
writing them down, just to see if the children were accurate in their 
marking. One little boy, Ralph King, had the word “grief” misspelled 
on his paper. I wrote it down. Yet when I asked later how many got 
all the words correct, Ralph raised his hand. I said, “You missed one, 
Ralph.” He looked at his paper in a puzzled way. “I haven't any 
marked wrong,” said he. I took his paper. There was no erasure. 
“You haven't grief,” I told him. A light broke over his face. “Oh, now 
I remember! I wasn’t sure how to spell it and while I was thinking 
you gave out the next word and I wrote it and forgot the other.” “How 
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did you think to spell it?” I asked. He misspelled it, just as I had seen 
it on his paper, apparently written in ink, though he had never written 
it at all. Yet I saw it and it looked like any other word, whereas it was, 
in reality, only a thought in the boy’s mind. 

This case is one in which one could question whether the agent 
would have been motivated to send, even unconsciously. At least 
the agent knew the percipient and would have had a degree of un- 
conscious orientation towards him. As stated above, the benefit of 
the doubt was given the agent in such instances. 

In the following case the attitude of the agent is uncertain. But 
if the agent was not consciously involved, he might at least un- 
consciously have been oriented toward the percipient. The case 
thus would belong in either Group I or II. In this study, cases 
could be transposed from Group I to II without altering the sugges- 
tions to be derived on the question of the initiative of agent vs. 
percipient. 

Example 5 

In the past years my son, Brian, has shown a marked telepathy with 
others than myself. He started nursery school last winter. Another 
mother, with a little girl named Connie, and I took turns taking the 
children to the nursery. One morning when Brian was waiting to be 
picked up, he suddenly turned to me and said, “You have to take me 
this morning. Connie is sick.” I told him Connie wasn’t sick and 
would be along in a minute. About 10 minutes later Connie’s mother 
called to say that Connie had the measles. 

Naturally the impression given in cases like those illustrated 
above is that the percipient rather than the agent exercises the greater 
motivation. However, that could be only an appearance due to the 
fact that the percipient is consciously oriented, and the agent is not. 
Since unconscious motivation of the agent is not ruled out, the ques- 
tion of which exerted the initiative must remain open. 

In many Group II cases, however, the percipient was not con- 
sciously oriented toward the agent. All such cases make up Group 
II-B and are illustrated by Example 6. 


Group II-B. Agent unconscious of percipient. Percipient uncon- 
scious of agent. 127 cases,75 percent of Group 11. 
Example 6 


This happened in the Southwest Pacific. I was a member of a 
bomber crew out on a shipping sweep off the coast of Borneo looking 
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for remnants of the Jap fleet. Suddenly we sighted a Jap troop ship 
being escorted by a cruiser. The skipper radioed back to the base the 
position of the troop ship and cruiser and then he contacted us on the 
ship’s intercom, and asked if we were willing to go down to strafe and 
bomb the ships. After receiving our acknowledgment we went into 
a dive on our objective. We dropped our first bombs and then started 
strafing. All hell broke loose. From my position in the ball turret 
in the belly of the ship it seemed that they, the Japs, threw everything 
including the kitchen sink. Our nose gunner was screaming in his 
turret. He was hit. The waist gunner was hit. The nose was completely 
shot off the ship and at that moment I was more afraid than I have ever 
been in my life, yet we‘poured round after round into the Japs. At that 
particular time my wife awoke from a nightmare screaming. She later 
wrote and told me the nightmare. She seemed to be in a large plane 
diving on two huge ships with flames and explosions surrounding her. 
She actually could see men running on board the ships. Then everything 
flared up and she awoke screaming. Her dream was my actual ex- 
perience as it was happening to me. 


In instances like the above it would seem unlikely that the agent 
would have been able to give much thought to the percipient. This 
case is one in which a clairvoyant element is possible, since the 
bombing scene was objective and not limited to the thought of the 
agent. Example 7 illustrates cases in which the telepathic aspect 


could hardly be questioned. 


Example 7 

One evening my mother and I were at a friend’s home an hour or 
so when two other friends of the hostess called. The two visitors 
seemed interested in my small daughter, so much so was one of them 
that as my mother and I rose to leave, I took a small picture of the child 
from my purse which I thought she might like to see. 

She studied the picture for awhile and then said, “That child should 
have a musical education.” 

I, not understanding the remark, asked, “Music ?” 

She answered earnestly, “Yes, have her study music. It would be to 
her like a book of gold, with notes of silver for her in it.” 

Her whole manner and words were so different from what our 
light, social conversation had been that I was rather confused. Perhaps 
my mother also did not understand, for on our way home, and after- 
wards, we did not speak one word about it, but I could not help wonder- 
ing what it meant. 

I had to earn a living for my child, my mother, and myself. How 
could I possibly give the necessary time and money for a real musical 
education ? 
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When we reached home the child was sound asleep in her small 
bed. Mother and I whispered goodnight at my door. Until I fell asleep 
myself, the unusual remark was on my mind. 

The next morning, as I was dressing for the day's work, Mother 
stopped at my door to say good morning. Our murmur disturbed the 
child. She sat up in bed and turned her pillow over, then searched 
among the covers. She then climbed out of bed and went directly to 
the dresser, where she moved the articles about, hunting something. 

I asked, “What are you looking for, dear?” 

She answered, “I want the book of gold, with, with, something in it 
for me.” 

Then she became wide awake, seemed to forget what she had said, 
and began to play. 

Mother and I just looked at each other. 


This Group II-B, in which neither party is consciously involved, 
but both are emotionally linked, is the largest of all. One cannot say 
whether it occurs so frequently because the unconscious state is a 
particularly favorable one, or because such conditions of un- 
conscious orientation occur frequently and thus permit a larger num- 
ber of experiences. At least one could probably be safe in assuming 
that the conscious orientation of either individual towards the other 
is not a necessary condition of telepathic exchange. 


Group III. Agent Neither Consciously Nor Unconsciously Oriented 
Toward Percipient. 


After all of the cases that could possibly go into the preceding 
groups had been classified, some still remained in which no agent 
motivation seemed to be shown, nor any orientation toward the 
percipient in regard to the item of information. In a few of these 
there was a close emotional link, as in the Group I and II cases. 
These will be discussed below under Group III-B. But usually the 
individuals were only casual acquaintances and sometimes they were 
actual strangers. In none of them did there seem any reason to 
think the agent would even unconsciously have connected the per- 
cipient with the thought. The situations were such that he would 
have had no reason consciously or unconsciously to have sent that 
particular idea to that particular percipient. 

In this group, as in the others, some distinction could be made 
between the conscious orientation of percipients toward the agent, 
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and the absence of it. Those in which there was conscious orienta- 
tion toward the agent, Group III-A, are illustrated by Example 8. 


Group Ill-A. Agent neither consciously nor unconsciously oriented 


toward percipient. Percipient conscious of agent. 6 cases, 11 per- 
cent of Group III. 


Example 8 
One day in the early summer of 1952, a friend, A, came to see me 
bringing a friend, B, to meet me. B invited me to come with A to lunch 


the following week to see a new puppy she was going to get in the mean- 
time. 


On the appointed day, A and I started the drive and on the way I 
began to talk with pleasure of seeing the little dog and asked A if 
she knew what B was going to call the puppy. She said that she had 
no idea, but I thought, “B will call him ‘Piper.’” We were then about 
10 miles, I would say, from B’s house. Arriving there I went im- 
mediately to see the dog and asked B what she was going to call him. 
She said, “Piper.” She had not communicated with me, nor had A, in 
any way since she had been at my home the week before. 


In instances like the above, the percipient would seem to have 
exerted the initiative. But one cannot say whether it was because he 
was conscious of, or because he was unconsciously oriented toward, 
the agent. At least it seems unlikely that the agent would have 
exerted any initiative toward having this particular individual 
sense the particular item of information. 

In the remaining cases of Group III the percipient was not 
consciously trying to know the information held by the agent. At 
the same time, of course, the agent was unaware of the percipient 
or of his possible interest in the information. There were some dif- 
ferences to be noted, however, between the agent situations in these 
Group III-B cases. In the first place, some emotionally close cases 
(mentioned above) seemed to belong here. These were all instances 
in which a child unexpectedly picked up a thought held by an adult, 
usually a parent. But it was a thought which the parent would have 
had no idea of sending to the child and no reason even unconsciously 
to want the child to know. The child was usually unaware of the 
source of his thought, as illustrated by Example 9. 
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Group III-B. Agent neither consciously nor unconsciously oriented 
toward percipient. Percipient only unconsciously oriented toward 
agent. 46 cases, 89 percent of Group II]. 


Example 9 

I frequently experience thought transference between my small son 
—aged now nearly four years—and myself Here is an example: 
About a year ago we were with a friend when we met an acquaintance 
whose aunt was very ill. She told us the rector called regularly on this 
aunt and held a service in her home. When we reached home I was 
thinking about this conversation and just as the thought was in my 
mind that this must be a usual occurrence in the Church of England, 
my small son turned two chairs over and announced—although he had 
a very limited vocabulary, “This is the Church of England.” He had 
never used these words before, and | could not remember having ever 
spoken about the Church of England to him. 


The point in a case like the above is that the agent, in this in- 
stance the mother, presuunably would not have been disposed either 
consciously or unconsciously to convey such a message to the child, 
even though a close emotional relationship doubtless existed be- 
tween them. On the percipient’s side the child could be supposed to 


have had a general unconscious orientation toward his mother. 

As said above, in most of the cases of Group III-B, the two par- 
ties were not attached to each other, and the agent was in no way 
oriented toward the percipient, at least in regard to the particular 
thought, as illustrated by Example 10. 


Example 10 

Your article recalls to my mind an incident which happened to me 
when I was on a private duty case in my patient’s home in Pasadena. 
He was a coronary thrombosis case and had to be very quiet and inactive. 
Therefore it was his custom to take a nap every day following his lunch. 

I had given him the necessary attention, darkened the room, and 
gone down the hall to the study or library, picking up a book on the 
table in the hall as | went. Not paying attention to its title until I sat 
down to look at it, | was agreeably surprised and pleased to find that it 
was an account of Houdini’s magic and tricks. 

After reading for some time I had reached the part which tells of his 
being tied hand and foot, locked inside a heavy box and thrown into 
deep water, and how he untied himself, broke out of the box and rescued 
himself from drowning. Just at that moment I heard the tinkling of my 


patient's little silver bell, summoning me to his room. As I opened his 
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door I held the book behind me, not having taken time to lay it down 
in my hurry and concern about my heart case. When I appeared he 
smiled and said, “I'll bet you can’t guess what a fantastic thing I have 
been dreaming?” Then he told me that he had just awakened from a 
dream that seemed so real it was almost true. He had seen a man 
tied, locked into a box, and thrown over into the water, and the man 
had escaped. I was amazed and replied, “I'll bet you can’t guess what 
I have been reading?’ Whereupon he asked, “What have you been 
reading?” And I told him, “The Life of Houdini.” 


Although the agent in the above case would have been to a degree 
aware of the percipient, she would not have thought of sending him 
the idea, nor have had even an unconscious reason for so doing. 

In other instances, the agent, while unaware of the percipient, 
was actively holding in mind the thought, even though not oriented 


toward the percipient or intending to “send” it to anyone, as in 
Example 11. 


Example 11 

I was a male nurse and working in New York Hospital. It was the 
custom to have coffee and cake at about 10:00 every night. A different 
nurse was chosen each night to bring the coffee and another to bring the 
cake. This particular night it was my turn to bring the cake. That 
day I had been very busy before going to work so I didn’t even think 
of it until I approached the New York Hospital. I felt terrible as it was 
late and I couldn’t turn back to get a cake for I would have to go 
several blocks and I was late already. My main concern was the cake. 
I would have given my right arm for a cake. I thought of it constantly 
in the dressing room and on my way up to my patient. [ knew that the 
nurses would be without a snack on my account. I went in to see my 
patient and in about 15 minutes his wife came in. Before she took off 
her hat and coat she handed me a box and said, “Johnny, here is a cake 
for you.” Well, I could hardly control myself. She said, “What is the 
matter ?”’ and of course I related the story to her. Then she told me 
how she was coming down to the hospital and as she was walking along, 
all she could think of was that she had to buy me a cake. 


In yet other cases the thought was only casually held by the 


agent. The percipient seemed to have picked it up quite inadvertent- 
ly, as in Example 12. 


Example 12 
| was awaiting the birth of my baby in a hospital ward. Five months 
previously my closest friend had been in the same ward awaiting hers. 
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It was time for our temperatures to be taken and the nurse was busy 
with a patient in the next bed to mine. I was watching the proceedings 
and speculating as to whether this nurse had attended my friend, where- 
upon the nurse turned to me and said, “Your turn, Mrs. Bricker,” using 
the name of my friend. I asked if she had known or attended my friend, 
and she said no, that she had only been at the hospital for a month. Did 
I communicate my friend’s name to her? 


In cases like the above, certainly only very low motivation was 
involved all around. However, the individuals were in a situation 
which would have created at least a degree of interest in each other. 

In a few cases the individuals were entire strangers. If one 
could assume that they had any interest at all in each other it would 


surely have been of only the slightest and most superficial kind, as 
illustrated by Example 13. 


Example 13 

Once in Toronto I returned to the King Edward Hotel where I was 
staying and walked up to the desk to ask for the key to my room, No. 
1043. However, the clerk had his back to me, sorting mail. While 
waiting for him to turn around, I was thinking of my room number when 
some woman walked up to the desk also to get the key to her room. 
About that time the clerk turned around and asked the woman what he 
could do for her. She asked for the key to her room No. 1043 which 
was my room number. The clerk gave her the key to No. 1043, then 
asked me what I wanted. I told him he had just given the key to my 
room to that woman. At that time the worne» returned to the desk, 
handed the key back to the clerk, saying, “This isn’t my room number. 
I don’t know why I asked for this number, my room is 821. Please 
give me the right key.” 


Although a few cases involved abnormal or unusual mental 
states such as coma, or the semi-drugged condition following surgery, 
most occurred either in normal waking states, or, as in Example 14, 
in dreams. 


Example 14 

In August of 1944 I was returning to my army base on the Isthmus 
of Panama. I boarded the China Clipper at Denna Key with the other 
passengers at about one o'clock in the morning. Just prior to take-off 
the hostess informed all of us passengers that the ship was not fire-proof 
and would we kindly give her all smoking paraphernalia which would be 
returned to us when we arrived at Colon later that same morning. 
Everyone seemed to cooperate with her wishes and soon we were in the 
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clouds and I was deep in sleep which lasted until we were landing at 
our destination. During my sleep 1 dreamed that my desire for a ciga- 
rette was so strong that I looked around and making sure that everyone 
else was sleeping I took from my pocket one cigarette and lighted it. 
The embarrassment of my act and the sudden chilling fear that came 
over me woke me up. Needless to say | was not smoking but the hor- 
rible feeling of guilt that came over me caused me to search the deck 


around my feet, but no sign of a stamped-out cigarette butt or a lighted 
match, 

After we landed at Colon in Panama, our personal items were re- 
turned to us and | proceeded to the waiting platform for passengers who 
were going across the isthmus to Panama City. While on the plane, the 
seat across from me had been occupied by a young lady who now was 
standing at my side and offering me a cigarette, smiling, and saying, 
“I dreamed about you last night.” Never having known the girl before 
and nodding in the fashion that fellow travellers have of nodding at one 
another when they are seated face-to-face over the Caribbean Sea, | 
guess I showed surprise in my face, for she then added, “Yes, I dreamed 
you were smoking a cigarette and when I awoke I had to look around 
to make sure there were no signs of a cigarette or match.”’ 


In the “stranger” cases like Examples 13 and 14, motivation on 
the part of either agent or percipient would probably have been very 
slight. The transfer of thought in such cases really looks more like 
a form of inadvertent “teakage” or contagion than like a motivated 
process. Such instances seem to indicate that the essential telepathic 
transfer is a very ‘“easy’’ one, given proper conditions. Of course, 
the very fact of two strangers coming into each other’s presence 
would produce at least a slight degree of interest in, and attention to, 
each other and might even create a momentary attraction of some 
strength. In all the cases under immediate discussion the strangers 
were in the close physical proximity that would tend to arouse this 
minimal degree of interest. Cases like these could easily occur with- 
out being recognized, so that the number of them reported would . 
likely have little necessary relation to their actual frequency of oc- 
currence. But at least one can say that in the cases at hand, motiva- 
tion cannot be considered as entirely lacking and that the trace of it 
shown is evidenced by the percipient rather than the agent. 

In summarizing the observations of Section I, one can say that in 
all of the cases, the percipient showed motivation on either the con- 
scious or unconscious level. It seemed never to be entirely lacking 
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even though in situations involving casual acquaintances and stran- 
gers it must have been slight and superficial. This motivation was 
conscious, however, in only about 20 percent of the cases. In the 
remaining 80 percent it could be assumed to exist on an unconscious 
level because of the percipient’s relationship to, or attitude toward, 
the agent. One could say, therefore, that motivation in the percipient 
on the conscious level was evidently not a necessary factor. 

The agent, on the other hand, was not always oriented toward 
the percipient. He did not always have a reason, conscious or 
unconscious, to wish the particular percipient to know the item of 
information. In fact, he was consciously oriented toward the per- 
cipient in only about 18 percent of the cases. This would seem to 
show that conscious motivation on the part of neither agent nor 
percipient could be considered an essential condition for the transfer. 

Although the agent could be assumed sometimes to have had 
possible unconscious motivation to send his thought to the percipient, 
he did not always have it. Even by a generous interpretation of his 
attitude such motivation could only be assumed as directed toward 
the percipient in 84 percent of the cases. In the remaining 16 per- 
cent no indication of it was observed, thus showing it not to be an 
always-present condition. 

Of course, if transfers can occur when the agent is not motivated 
and hence does not exert the initiative, that fact would tend to throw 
into question the necessity for such motivation in any instance. 
Since cases not showing agent motivation did show the percipient to 
be active to some degree, it could mean that the percipient’s role 
really was the effective one, whether or not the agent was active. 
If the percipient were the one who exerted the initiative, then the 
agent’s role would be that of target—still essential, but different 
from that of agency. 

Of course one cannot say from indications such as those given in 
this study that the agent in the large number of cases in which both 
individuals showed motivation might not upon occasion have exer- 
cised some sort of co-agent role. An important project for future 
experimentation will be to ascertain just what part the agent does 
play—or possibly, what parts. This survey suggests that whether 
or not his role may vary with the situation, it is at least often dif- 
ferent from that assumed in the theory of agent-sends-message-to- 
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percipient. The suggestion is strong enough to indicate that a re- 
examination of the function of the agent is in order. 


Section II 


COMPARISON OF INITIATIVE OF AGENT VERSUS PERCIPIENT IN 
CASES WITH COMPLICATING FEATURES 

The complicating situations in these experiences varied from 
case to case, and none of them bore directly on the question of the 
relative initiative of agent and percipient. Nevertheless, they had 
to be given consideration and reported. 

The complications were of two general kinds, one involving 
questions as to whether or not the origin of the experience was really 
telepathic. Cases raising this question were collected into Group 
I. The second type of complication was shown in experiences in 
which the distinction between agent and percipient was uncertain. 
These were collected into Group II and are in essence experiences 
that could be called reciprocal. Each is discussed in detail below, 
following an outline showing distribution of cases in the two groups. 


Distribution of Cases of Section II Showing Complicating Features 


Group I. Telepathic Origin Questionable Because It May Have 
Been, or Was: 


(A) Only appearance 11 
(B) Ambiguous 9 
(C) Surface resemblance only 3 
(D) A form of precognitive ESP + 
27 
Group II. Distinction Between Agent and Percipient Uncertain 
Because of : 

(A) Reciprocal telepathy 25 
Total 52 


Group 1. Cases Whose Telepathic Origin Could Be Questioned. 


The reasons for doubt as to the origin of the cases in this group 
varied. In some instances, illustrated by Example 15, it was possible 
that both experiences had a common origin which could have ac- 
counted for their similarity of content and even for their having oc- 
curred in the same time period. If so, then the experiences were not 
telepathic, the similarity being only incidental. 
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Group I-A. Telepathic origin possibly appearance only. 11 cases. 
Example 15 


The first fall after my young wife and I were married I was out of 
work for some time, although I had prospects of a job on a steam shovel. 
For some reason unknown to me I had not been able to hear anything 
from the company about it. As we had already spent what few dollars 
we had, our situation was desperate. One morning when I awakened, 
I said to the little wife: “I had a very curious dream last night.” Then 
I told her that in my dream I was holding a telegram in my hand, read- 
ing it; the telegram said, “Come at once—blank dollars for an eight-hour 
day. Blank Company.” When I had finished telling her she said, 
“That is certainly strange; I dreamed the same thing, and was holding 
the telegram in my hand reading it.” 

We discussed it at some length, while eating a scanty breakfast, and 
decided that there must be something to it since we had both read the 
same telegram. So, as soon as we were sure the telegraph office was 
open, I rushed down town to see. I was terribly disappointed when 
told that there was none as yet. When I walked out of the office I de- 
cided to try again to find work of some kind before returning home to 
tell my wife. I hunted industriously until one o'clock, then dragged my 
tired feet homeward to report my discouraging experiences to her. But 
she was watching for me, and came flying out to meet me with eyes 
glowing and handed me the telegram of my dream, from a company 
70 miles away. She had already answered, telling them that I would 
be there the next day. 


In this case, for instance, the telegram may have been the basis 
of both experiences and their similarity due, therefore, only to that 
common origin. At least one cannot assume that experiences of this 
kind are necessarily telepathic. 

A somewhat different situation was involved in several other 
instances, like Example 16. These, as reported, were simultaneous 
and similar, but not true to facts. They could have been actual tel- 
epathic experiences, one caused by the other, but also they might 
only by coincidence have seemed alike. There would be no way of 
making certain what did occur or even, if the cases were telepathic, 
which individual would have been the agent. 


Group I-B. Telepathic origin questioned because origin was am- 
biguous. 9 cases. 


Example 16 
When an older brother and I were in a co-ed school we were sup- 
posed to hear from home at least once each week, but for some reason 
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which I do not now recall we missed a week. After waiting a few 
days for the expected letter | stopped brother in the hall and asked him 
if he had heard from home. He said, “No, I haven’t. Have you?” 
I replied, “No, but I dreamed about them last night.” With a surprised 
expression he said, “I did too!” Then I told him I dreamed that Papa 
was sick and with real alarm he said, “So did I!” By comparing, we 
found that our dreams were almost identical, that our father was des- 
perately ill. At that I fled to my room and cried most of the afternoon. 
But when my belated letter arrived it stated that all was well and that 
nothing unusual had happened. I know that I was rather upset at not 
hearing from home at the usual time, but I do not think brother had 
worried. It is not his nature. 


In still other instances, like Example 17, very similar experiences 
occurring at different times were reported. Although again there 
is a suggestion of telepathic relationship in these, it could be con- 
sidered nothing more than a suggestion. 


Group I-C. Telepathic origin questioned because possibly the re- 
semblance was only a surface one. 3 cases. 


Example 17 

During the war I was sharing a fire watching room with a friend. 
She had her camp bed on the opposite side of the room from me and 
one night I had a nightmare, as | thought, and tried to call out to her 
but seemed too petrified. However, when I told her what I had dreamed 
—that two men came in the door and sat down on the very edge of my 
camp bed-~she said, “Well, I dreamed that very same thing myself last 
week when we were sleeping here.” Needless to say, neither of us 
slept there again. 


Still another ambiguous type of case is illustrated by Example 18. 


These cases suggest precognitive telepathy, but their origin could 
involve clairvoyant factors too, and they cannot be classified. 


Group I-D. Telepathic origin questioned because of the possibility 
that it might be a form of precognitive ESP. 4 cases. 


Example 18 

Nineteen years ago when I was a girl of fifteen, | was awakened one 
morning about 4:00 o'clock by a most peculiar experience. It seemed 
there had been an accident and I could hear two men calling, “Help! 
Help!” in strong, clear, suffering tones. I sat up in bed and opened my 
eyes (and I can still remember the soft lavender-gray color of the 
summer sky with a sprinkling of stars which I could see from my 
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window). The call for help seemed to be addressed to me personally 
so I said, “Where are you and what has happened?” They replied, 
“We are in Herb Vanover’s coal mine down here past Lick Branch and 
there has been an accident. We have fallen into the mine and are in pain 
and there is no one here to help us. Help! Help!” I called my parents 
and none of us could go back to sleep and as it was already dawn we got 
up. I had never been to Herb Vanover’s coal mine which was about 
one and a half miles from my home, and did not even know exactly 
where it was located. About 10:00 a.m. our telephone rang, and when 
my mother answered, it was a neighbor. She said, “Did you hear what 
happened down at Herb Vanover’s coal mine?” Alarmed, my mother 
replied, “What?” The neighbor related that when two of the miners 
had gone to work at 7:30 they had started to lower themselves into 
the mine and a rope broke or some mechanical failure had occurred 
dropping the two men into the deep mine, and as it was a small busi- 
ness they had lain there for two or three hours calling for help in great 
pain. One of them (neither of whom I had ever seen) had a broken 
back and was hospitalized many months and the other man was serious- 
ly injured. This was a rather weird experience for us. 


If the time of experience and event in such a case as Example 
18 had coincided, the case would have had all the traditional ap- 
pearance of telepathy caused by the initiative of the agent. Since 
the individuals concerned were strangers, it could have been classi- 
fied in the present study as Group III-B in Section I and would have 
been considered an instance of telepathy between strangers. But 
since the agents were still in bed asleep at the time the percipient heard 
their cries, the burden of agency is thrown to the percipient. 


Group II. Cases in Which the Distinction Between Agent and 
Percipient 1s Uncertain Because of Reciprocal Telepathy. 


These cases are the most spectacular and, at first attempt to ex- 
plain them, may seem the most baffling of all. They are instances 
in which one individual becomes aware of an idea or of the mental 
state of another, and the other also becomes aware to some extent of 
the first. The timing of the two experiences, as reported, suggests 
simultaneity, although, of course, time intervals in reports of this 
kind can only be taken as approximate, not exact. The net effect, 
however, is to suggest the exchange of thought rather than the one- 
way transfer of simple telepathy. On account of this and the fact 
that, in the nature of the case, information as to the timing and other 
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aspects cannot always be exact, it is not evident which individual 
should be considered the agent, which the percipient. Example 19 
illustrates this (and also the possibility of a clairvoyant factor in the 
exchange ). 


Example 19 

About twelve years ago I was greatly infatuated with a gentleman 
who has since become my husband. At that time he was living in a 
small apartment about two miles from my home in another town. 

I dreamed one night that he was in great danger. Just what danger 
I did not know, but I called his name loudly several times; in fact, I 
may have cried out loud, for I woke quite shaken. I felt that this 
dream must have some significance. What could I do at this hour of the 
morning? It was about 2:00 am. He had no telephone. If there 
were something to this dream, I could only hope that he was in no 
immediate danger. 

Since I had become so unnerved I could not sleep. I decided to 
write him of this dream and warn him to be exceedingly careful. 
Early that morning I mailed the letter. About the same time that he 
should have received my letter, I found one in the mail for me. 

He wrote that he dreamt that I was calling loudly to him because of 
some imminent danger. He awoke to find the room filled with gas due 
to a half-cocked gas jet. I had been instrumental in saving his life. 
He quickly ventilated the apartment but was unable to go to sleep 
and decided to write me of his narrow escape from death. 


This case illustrates several of the difficulties of interpretation 
which some of the reciprocal cases present. The woman’s dream 
could have been based on a clairvoyant impression of the escaping 
gas, or on a telepathic awareness of the man’s incipient suffocation. 
Unless one knows the split-second timing of the experience, it is im- 
possible to be certain of the origin of other individual’s experience, 
and so would be like cases of Group II-B in Section I, in which un- 
conscious motivation to communicate might activate both agent and 
percipient. 


Example 20 

| This is] a peculiar experience I had about two years ago. My son 
(by a former marriage) was about 23 and an “Electronics Mate” on the 
U.S.S. “Lake Champlain.” I knew they were headed for Korea but did 
not know they were in Manila in the Philippines. It had been his 
custom, while stationed in Pensacola, to drive home and surprise us for 
the weekend. He often arrived late at night and stood in the doorway 
of his stepfather’s and my room and whispered, “I’m home, Mom.” 
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On the night of which I write we were sleeping when suddenly I 
awoke and saw him standing there looking at me. I arose quickly and 
said, “Dick! How wonderful! We thought you were on the other side 
of the world.” As I said this, he turned and walked before me into the 
living room where he just faded away! My husband followed me and 
said, “What is the matter? There is no one here; it was just a dream.” 
I just couldn’t believe it and also felt a great sense of depression and 
heaviness. I scarcely slept the rest of the night. 

When my son returned a few months later he said, “I was almost 
killed on shore patrol in Manila.” He then went on to tell how his 
buddy ,had been knifed and he barely escaped. He had written down 
the time and it was the time I had seen him. He said, “Just as it hap- 
pened I saw you and heard you say, ‘Dick, how wonderful!’ ” 


In this case, too, one does not know which experience actually 
preceded the other, or whether they were simultaneous. Without 
that information no exact analysis is possible. 

Example 21 represents a situation in which one individual 
was apparently unconscious rather than in true dream state. 


Example 21 

A few years ago when my husband and I were living in our native 
state of Missouri where our two sons were raised—and after our oldest 
son married and was living in Wyoming—TI saw him in a dream, dead, 
in a casket in a funeral home in our home town, and in a chapel where 
I often attended funeral services of friends. 

I was standing beside the casket alone. My son, dressed in a brown 
suit I had seen him wear often and liked, had a jagged, three-pronged 
ugly place broken in the top of his head—even slight traces of blood 
showed. After standing a while, I put my hand over his injury. The 
warmth seemed to come back slightly, then my husband, his father, came 
in alone, put his arm around me and in a few minutes we walked away. 

This dream stayed with me for a few days—I couldn't shake it off. 

Then I received a letter from this son, saying, “Mother, I’ve been 
up to my old tricks of being careless. I dived into a shallow swimming 
pool a few nights ago and crushed my skull in a three-prong shape. The 
doctor took stitches and said it could have been very, very serious.” 
He added that, “I was knocked out hut you came and held your hand 
over the broken place and it became warm as I, too, warmed in body, 
and my mind slowly drifted back.” 


Most reciprocal cases, as in the above examples, involve indi- 
viduals who are emotionally close. In four instances in this group 
this was not true, however. The persons were sometimes only casual 
acquaintances, as in the case below. 
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Example 22 

At 18 years of age I was working in the offices of Millen Co., in 
Canada. One evening after work, I returned home and retired, some- 
what early for me at the time, about 8:30 p.m. I was unusually tired 
from a very busy day and must have fallen asleep shortly after getting 
to bed. I awoke the following morning with a very clear memory of 
a dream I had had. In the dream I had stood beside an easy chair in 
which a Mr. McLeod (employed by the same firm as I) had fallen 
asleep and on the opposite side of his chair stood a Mrs. Newman, 
who was also a fellow-worker. The two of us were gently shaking 
Mac by the shoulders and finally managed to wake him. 

At the office that day I mentioned this dream to Mac, and Mrs. 
Newman overheard me. She was quite astonished, as she had dreamed 
the very same thing. To top it off, Mac said that he had been reading in 
an easy chair and had dozed off but “felt” that somebody had awakened 
him when he awoke at about 9 p.m. Checking with Mrs. Newman, we 
discovered that she too had retired before 9 p.m. that very same 
evening. 

The above examples, I think, illustrate some of the difficulties of 
interpretation presented by cases of reciprocal telepathy, the main 
one, as it was pointed out previously, probably being caused by lack 
of information as to the.exact timing of each individual’s experience 
in relation to the other’s. It could be that the two are not simulane- 
ous but that the time intervals are short and in sequence. If they do 
succeed each other and the order in which they occur could be known, 
then each individual’s experience separately, and not both together, 
could be taken as the unit. The suggestion then would probably be 
that each individual in turn acted as percipient and sensed the in- 
formation concerning the other, as in those of Section I in which 
both agent and percipient were motivated. 

sut it is possible, of course, in these cases of apparent exchange 
of information that a sort of co-agency may exist. Certainly if the 
experiences actually were simultaneous rather than in sequence one 
could scarcely explain them otherwise. It would mean some sort of 
unitary synthetic action, in which the function of agent and percip- 
ient was united into a single operation. Such a unitary concept 
could well receive emphasis, for the world of mental activity has 
already undergone too much artificial fractionation. However, in 
the present situation, since it is not known whether the timing of the 
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experiences is or is not simultaneous, only very tentative interpreta- 
tions can be made. 
Discussion 

This survey of telepathy cases, like that of call hallucinations, 
has pointed in the main to the percipient rather than the agent as 
the active initiating person in telepathic exchanges. This study, just 
like that, has suggested that the role of the agent, whatever it may 
be and however important it may be, does not seem to be that of 
initiator. And the telepathic process as seen in the light of these 
various kinds of experience, therefore, does look rather more like 
one of thought reading than of thought sending. 

This view of the role of the percipient would be in line with the 
one he plays in clairvoyant experiences. In those, of course, the 
percipient exerts the initiative and creates his own impression of an 
object or objective event. Although most readers are doubtless fa- 
miliar with the clairvoyant type of spontaneous psi experience, a few 
illustrative examples may not be amiss. In selecting cases of pure 
clairvoyance, however, one encounters the same kind of difficulty 
met in trying to select pure telepathy experiences. In each selection 
the difficulty lies in excluding all possibility of other psi operations. 
The fact is that the great majority of cases that could be ascribed to 
telepathy or clairvoyance present some possibilities of each and could 
better be called cases of GE‘SP (general extrasensory perception ) 
than of either pure telepathy or pure clairvoyance. 

The following case is given as one in which a telepathic origin 
would certainly seem unlikely even if it cannot be entirely eliminated. 


Example 23 (Clairvoyance ) 

Modena was four years of age when this happened. The family 
lived on a farm about three miles away from Comanche, Texas. The 
farm was near a small mountain where the children frequently played. 
Modena awoke earlier than usual this particular morning and insisted 
that her older brothers go with her to this certain spot under a particular 
tree near a big rock on the side of the mountain. She insisted that 
she had dreamed that there was a box of dolls, doll clothes, doll furni- 
ture, and other toys, including some jewelry in a box, buried in this 
spot under the tree. 

For a time Modena was ignored, but finally her mother asked her 
brother, who is now my husband, to take a shovel and go dig and show 
her nothing was there. She showed him exactly where to dig and to all 
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of their amazement, the box was there—a well-built, heavy box, and in 
it were the things as Modena had insisted she dreamed were there. 
There were the dolls, doll clothes, doll furniture, other toys, and jewelry. 

The family assumed the toys may have belonged to a child in the 
community who had died some 15 years prior to this incident. How- 
ever, the family had moved away soon after her death and my family 
had no way of determining how or where the box had been placed 
there, nor why their daughter had had the dream. 


Instances can be found, however, in which no human being has 


been even remotely involved, as in the intuitive-type experience in 
the following case. 


Example 24 (Clairvoyance ) 

This is the way I happened to find the first gametophyte of Lycopodi- 
um in America after a three-year search. I had never seen a gameto- 
phyte. I knew only that they grew beneath the surface. I had previous- 
ly dug up thousands of Lycopodium patches without a sign of success. 
There came a time when I decided to call the whole search off, but I 
did like mushrooms. One evening after school I took a student and we 
went mushroom collecting. The nearest Lycopodium patch was perhaps 
one hundred yards from the mushroom bed. I had about half filled my 
collecting bag and was in the act of stooping down to pick a fine speci- 
men, but I never did. At that moment something happened. Without 
straightening up I turned my head slighty to the right and observed 
about 50 feet away a small clump of willows growing out of a small 
mound, There was no Lycopodium ne@r, and yet I became suddenly 
aware that in that mound were the gametophytes. Without saying a 
word, I went directly over to the place and started digging carefully. 


I was as nervous as all get-out. I had to dig down some distance before 
the gametophytes came into view. 


The intuitive type of case as illustrated by Example 24 is less 


common than detailed realistic dreams, which can be illustrated by 
Example 25. 


Example 25 (Clairvoyance ) 

i dreamed of an old gray weathered stump in an area of tall trees 
and thick undergrowth. Ina small triangular area between two roots of 
the stump, on a flat bed of sand and small pebbles, lay a quite small 
triangular arrowhead of a delicate pink color and very good workman- 
ship. Since I was then in the country in an area of woods and fields 
and in a house surrounded on three sides by woods, the territory to 
search was almost endless. But after a search of a month or more I 
found the stump and the arrowhead, as pictured, within a hundred feet 
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of the house. Both before and since these occurrences I have found 
arrowheads, some of them better specimens, without any outside help. 
Why this magnificent assistance in a matter so trivial? Of course, it 
is true that the project seemed important then. 


In these fairly representative experiences of the clairvoyant type, 
the percipient must somehow himself have apprehended the infor- 
mation concerning the “thing,” or target, in which he had an interest. 
It seems probable, then, that in a telepathy experiment the percipient 
plays a role essentially the same as in clairvoyance. It could mean 
that, as has been suggested, distinctions like those of telepathy and 
clairvoyance are artificial and that the difference is not one of process, 
but only of type of target. 

It deserves to be said at this point that the impression given here, 
drawn from the observation of spontaneous experiences, would 
carry very little weight if it had to stand alone. It does not do so, 
however. All the weight of clairvoyance experiments stands be- 
hind it. In all of them, as well as all telepathy and GESP tests, the 
percipient is the constant factor. Target objects and agents range 
and vary but the percipient remains the common element. 

From the point of view of the experimenters, however, this is 
only half the story. Even with increased emphasis on the percipient, 
the role of the agent still remains a problem that is only too lacking 
in clarity. As a number of researches suggest, different results 
seem to be produced by different agents even with the same percipi- 
ent. And so the question of the role of the agent, wherever it is 
involved, remains as important as it is uncertain. 

One purpose of this survey was to outline the situation with re- 
gard to the roles of the agent and the percipient as a background for 
experiences suggesting survival. The early assumption in messages 
appearing to come from the deceased was based, of course, on an 
analogy with sensory communication in the living, the same analogy 
with auditory perception that led to the idea of agency in telepathy. 
It is an idea that depended for its pertinence on the supposition that 
the agent is a necessary initiating force. But the bearing of this study 
would be to contradict that assumption. The suggestion instead is 
that the telepathic process must be a quite different one from that 
envisaged in the early days of Gurney, Myers, Podmore. Better 
headway toward its understanding today might be made if the 
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natural indications as given in spontaneous cases were to be con- 
sidered and used as guiding cues in designing the experirnentation 
of the future from which alone can develop a real understanding of 
telepathy. 
It would seem that a similar observation would be applicable to 
a study of purported messages from the deceased. Whatever may be 
their origin, if they are telepathy-like in form—in that a deceased 
agent appears to be giving a message to a living percipient—then 
the presumed agency cannot be taken at face value. Just as the 
implied agency in a telepathic exchange can be seriously questioned, 
so that of spirit agency in purported communications must likewise 
be challenged. In the light of the suggestions raised in this study, a 
need for heavier emphasis on the initiative of the percipient would 
seem to be indicated. In other words, the suggestion is that the 
reach of the percipient (the living) may be greater than has been 
commonly assumed. If so, then the first necessity would seem to be 
to arrive at a ciearer estimate of that than is at present possible be- 
fore attempting to use further the analogy of telepathy in the evalua- 
tion of experiences which raise the question of possible discarnate 
agency. 
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ABSTRACT: This experiment was conducted by correspondence with a single 
subject in a distant state. The purpose was to try out a field method of testing 
precognition. The subject filled out record sheets at the rate of two runs of 
25 trials each per day, making a total of 80 runs. The targets, which were ESP 
cards, were selected from a stock of randomized packs after all the runs were 
completed. The total score was positive and marginally significant. 
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W iru PRECOGNITION, even more than with some other types of 
psi phenomena, there has been difficulty in the development of a 
crucial test procedure (3). The revolutionary character of the 
precognition hypothesis makes it especially hard to find a method 
so definitive that all counterinterpretations become less reasonable 
than that of precognition itself. Notable progress has been made 


toward devising such a method, as the earlier literature shows. 

However, there has also been an urgent need for a precognition 
test procedure which, in addition to being scientifically acceptable, 
would at the same time be adaptable to a wide range of conditions of 
testing, both in and out of the laboratory. The work here reported 
is associated with the search for such a field method, and it developed 
incidentally as a part of my training at the Parapsychology 
Laboratory of Duke University. The experiment is of interest only 
partly for the method employed. The method as it stands has limita- 
tions and possibilities for improvement which will be discussed later. 
The chief importance is in the finding of a significant positive devia- 
tion on direct hits. This is a result not too common in precognition 
experiments, since it is more usual to find a negative deviation, or a 
displacement effect, or both. 

The subject in the experiment, S.W., is a personal friend of mine 
and was selected for the test because of his strong interest in ex- 
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trasensory perception. He was living, at the time, in New York 
State and the test was conducted by correspondence. 


PROCEDURE 


The experiment consisted of 80 runs of 25 trials each, the num- 
ber having been set in advance. The instructions to the subject 
were to attempt to fill in the call column on his record sheet so that 
his calls would match the symbols which would later be written in 
the card column. It was originally planned that the 80 runs should 
be completed at the rate of two two-run sessions per day for 20 days ; 
however, the subject did not find this rigid schedule convenient. He 
therefore adhered to the two-run session length, and never exceeded 
two sessions in any one day, but otherwise completed the 80 runs at 
his own convenience. He was provided with eight standard record 
sheets and was instructed to record his calls and the date of each 
session in ink, five sessions to the page. He was to return the 
record sheets when all 80 runs had been completed. The first ses- 
sion took place on October 26, 1954, and the final session on Decem- 
ber 30. Thus the period during which the calls were made covered 
a span of 65 days rather than the 20 originally called for by the 
design. 

Since this was his first ESP experiment, S.W. was also given 
one card of each of the five symbols in the hope that these would 
help to provide a tangible link, in his mind, with the actual targets at 
which he would be aiming. 

Six weeks after S.W. began the experiment, Miss Rhea White 
and I made up 50 open decks according to an arbitrarily determined 
section of the Kendall and Smith random number table (2). These 
decks were used as targets in this experiment and in other explora- 
tory precognition experiments on which Miss White and I were 
working at the time. 

The decks were enclosed in standard card boxes which were left 
unmarked and unnumbered. The boxed decks were piled on a work 
table, and the boxes were thoroughly “shuffled” before they were 
packed in rows in a carton of appropriate size. The over-all 50-deck 
order was thus changed at the outset. (The order of the cards in the 
individual decks was not changed in any way at this point.) From 
this time until shortly after S.W.’s calls were complete, these decks 
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were in constant use as targets in other precognition experiments 
totaling 540 runs. The arrangement of the decks was continually 
being changed by the method described above—that is, mixing be- 
fore restacking. 

In order to provide a further random factor in the card order 
within the pack, each individual deck was cut according to the throw 
of a 10-face die immediately following each use as a target deck. 
Thus neither over-all nor individual orders were fixed; both were 
in a process of irregular rotation during the period in which S.W. 
was making his calls. 

The 10 target decks for each record sheet were selected by the 
following method: A 10-face die was thrown eight times to obtain 
two four-digit numbers. The cubes of these two numbers were ob- 
tained from Barlow's Tables. The fourth, fifth, and sixth digits 
from the right of each of these cubes were taken to form two three- 
digit numbers which were then multiplied together. The two 
terminal digits of the product gave the position number of the first 
of the 10 decks, the entry decks. (If the number was more than 
50, the difference between it and 50 gave the position.) Beginning 
at the left, the decks were counted from the back to the front of each 
row in the carton until the entry deck was reached. This deck and 
the nine following ones were then removed and were recorded in 
proper order on the record sheets beside the subject's calls. After 
each was recorded, it was cut according to the throw of a 10-face die, 
as described above, and was returned to its box. All 10 boxes were 
then replaced in the carton and the 10 target decks for the next 
record sheet were chosen in the same manner. 

The recording of targets and the checking of scores were all 
carried out jointly by Miss White and me. The data were rechecked 
by a third member of the Laboratory staff. 


RESULTS 


In the 80 runs of this experiment, S.W. made 452 direct hits. 
This is a deviation of +52, which has a CR of 2.91, with an as- 
sociated probability of .0036. Displacement was also checked and 
found to be negative, though not significantly so. The corrected P 
value remains significant at .011 (see Table 1). 

The average run score of the first four sheets is 5.6; of the last 
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Table 1 
GENERAL RESULTS 














Sheet No. Runs Hits Deviation Av. Run Score 

Pes MURS Paige! 10 55 + 5 5.5 
erg 10 62 +12 6.2 
Br ccc dod eke Ge om 10 57 + 7 5.7 
| SE ae 10 50 0 5.0 
RR ie 10 54 +4 5.4 
-e5s cba awe 10 62 +12 6.2 
7 10 59 +49 5.9 
| SES eae 10 53 + 3 5.3 

are ts 80 452 +52 5.65 














CR=2.91 
Corrected P value= .011 





four, 5.7. Thus, approximately the same average rate of scoring 
was kept up throughout the experiment; there was no chronological 
decline. It is more interesting to compare the average run score on 
the runs carried out in the first 15 days (from 67 to 52 days before 
the targets were determined), with the average run score on runs 
done in the final 15 days (from 17 to 2 days in advance of target 
determination). There were 18 runs in each of these periods. The 
first 18, those predicted further in advance, had an average run 
score of 6.11; the final 18 an average run score of 5.5. Thus the 
incline in scoring which would be expected if the time-span were a 
limiting factor is not present. 


DISCUSSION 


Since a deviation as large as or larger than the one obtained 
here would occur by chance only once in 91 experiments of this size, 
the first question is whether the results are attributable to factors 
other than the operation of ESP. The target material was limited 
in range and some of it was used more than one time with only the 
cut of the individual decks intervening. It is therefore relevant to 
examine the constitution of the targets and calls series and consider 
their possible effects on the results. 

There were only 1250 symbols in the over-all target population 
rather than the 100,000 which the entire random number table 
offers. If the target selection were biased in favor of one or more 
symbols and the calls were coincidentally biased in the same direc- 
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tion, an apparent deviation could result which could be accounted 
for by chance alone. Because of this possibility, the entire 80 runs 
were evaluated by means of a chi-square test applied to a five-by-five 






































Table 2 
CONTINGENCY-TABLE EVALUATION OF RESULTS 
TARGETS 
° + = O te Total 
95 105 | 83 80 | 87 
@) V=1.1 2,2 | 2.3 1.1 0 450 
+ 9.5 aca —15.1 — 9.8 +1.3 
$1 gates 108 | 84 91 | 82 : 
+ 2 YY oe ae 0 i 446 
- 3.7 417.9 —13.2 + 2.0 —3.0 
” rm Er eS 109° mie 
- = 1.9 8.7 2.6 6.5 0 428 
¥ —12.3 —27.5 +15.7 +23.6 + .5 
69 71 ch Piies . “aaa i /aaerae. 
‘os 2 9 0 0 5 346 
+ 3.3 + 1.1 +6 + 1.0) —5.9 
| oe a ee Pe 
vv _ a 2.0 4.3 | 8 330 
+ 3.3) - 5.7 +12.1) —16.8) +7.1 
Total 380 404 436 399 381 2000 





zx =40.6; 16 a. 
P= 0008 


contingency table of call-target associations (see Table 2). This 
analysis, in which empirical expectations are based upon the ob- 
served frequencies of symbols in both the targets and the calls, gave 
7° = 40.6 (16 df.), P = .0008, which is more significant than the 
result of the CR evaluation based upon the theoretical expectation 
and variance. It therefore justifies the use of the latter, as was 
planned in the design of the experiment. 
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An interesting feature of the results from the five-by-five con- 
tingency table is the fact that the two calls that made the largest 
contributions to the value of chi square were not on the main diagonal 
in which the direct hits appear. These outstanding calls represent 
associations between calls and targets which come under the category 
of consistent missing, an ESP effect first reported by Cadoret and 
Pratt (1). The present results suggest that the subject avoided 
putting down waves as his call when plus was going to be the target, 
and over-called waves when square was to be the target. This 
finding is not based upon the evaluation of the contingency table for 
evidence of consistent missing by the method which was developed 
for disregarding the direct hits. This evaluation was not planned, 
nor would it be necessary in order to appreciate the strength of the 
consistent missing effect in relation to the significance of chi square 
for the five-by-five table. 

The next question is whether the results may be attributed to 
clairvoyance rather than to precognition, since the target decks were 
in existence during the latter part of the period in which the calls 
were made. However, it will be remembered that scoring did not 
improve after the decks were made up, but remained at approximate- 
ly the same level throughout. Also, only the proportions of symbols 
(or very little more) could have been known by clairvoyance; their 
order could have been known only by precognition, because of the 
many intervening changes. The frequency of the five target symbols 
in each of the 25 positions of the run approximated closely the ex- 
pected chance distribution. 

There remains only the question of whether Miss White, who as- 
sisted with the target determinations, and I could have (by some 
other form of psi) favorably matched the target decks to the sub- 
ject’s calls. This does not appear to be a reasonable possibility, since 
to carry through such a matching operation successfully would re- 
quire: (1) extensive clairvoyant and/or sensory knowledge of both 
call and card orders; (2) unconscious lightning computation of the 
two sets of four digit numbers, which, when manipulated according to 
the target method, would result in a favorable match; and (3) an 
unprecedentedly high order of PK. There is no independent evi- 
dence in favor of this complex hypothesis. Precognition therefore 
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appears to be the most reasonable explanation of the results of this 
experiment. 

In view of the importance of psychological factors in psi ex- 
periments, it is important to note that two years previous to this 
experiment, S.W. had had a spontaneous “mystical’’ experience. The 
effect of this was profound enough to make the effort to gain an 
understanding of the experience a primary life-objective. S.W. be- 
lieved that such experiences involved extrasensory perception. He 
therefore had a deep personal interest in the outcome of the test. 

It is conceivable that the use of actual cards as targets may be of 
some advantage in the case of a naive subject. However, even if 
there should be some psychological benefit in this, it is true that 
certain procedural advantages are retained if the card orders for each 
run are based upon a different set of digits taken directly from a 
random number table. Chief among these advantages is the fact 
that targets taken from a random number table could be independent- 
ly rechecked by any one at any future time, which is not possible 
with decks of cards as they were used in this experiment. Also, the 
question of nonrandomness due to repeated use of the same targets 
would not arise. Clearly, then, the method employed in this ex- 
periment could be improved by adapting the target determination 
procedure so that it could be used throughout with a random number 
table. But at the same time it would be desirable for field testing to 
find a way of doing this without requiring a calculator or other ex- 


pensive equipment. Such an adaptation should furnish an adequate 
field method. 
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A COMPARISON OF COMBINED AND SINGLE 
TARGET SYMBOLS IN ESP 


By Carroii B. Nasu 





ABSTRACT: The problem investigated was whether a subject in a clairvoyance 
test could succeed better if the target card was loaded with a number of dif- 
ferent symbols, any one of which could be counted as a hit if the subject 
identified it, than he could if the target card bore a single symbol. Two kinds 
of target decks were used: decks in which each card bore one of six different 
choices (the number 1, the number 2, a circle, a square, the color red, or the 
color black); and decks in which each card bore a combination of one each of 
the same two numbers, shapes, and colors (such as two red circles). With the 
first type of deck, the single-choice targets, the subject’s call was either complete- 
ly right or completely wrong; with the multiple-aspect targets, the subject had to 
respond correctly to only one of the three components—the number, the shape, 
or the color—in order to have a hit. The subjects did not know which type of 
cards were being used during any sequence of trials. Although the author 
predicted that there would be higher scoring with the combined targets, the 
opposite was true. The scores obtained with the single-aspect targets were 
above “chance,” but not to a significant degree. However, the fact that the 
comparison of the multiple- and single-aspect targets came out in the opposite 
direction to that which was anticipated warrants publication of this note.—Ed. 





Ox THE PREMISE that psi expression is dependent upon conversion 
of an unconscious extrasensory perception into an overt response, 
the author hypothesized that the rate of scoring might be higher 
with a multiple or combined target symbol in which a response to 
any one of its combined characters is acceptable as a hit, than with 
the customary single target symbol in which only one particular 
response is acceptable as a hit. The experiment reported here was 
performed to test this hypothesis. 

The experiment consisted of two series, with the writer serving 
as experimenter in both. The first series took place between Febru- 
ary and June, 1955, with the writer’s wife, C. N., acting as subject. 
In this series, two decks of 24 cards each were used. In one deck, 
the faces of the cards were marked with one of the following: the 
number 7, the number 2, a circle, a square, a plain red surface, and a 
plain black surface. In this deck, each card bore only one of these 
symbols and had a p-value of %. In the other deck, each card bore 
a combination of three of the above symbols; i.e., one red circle, two 
red circles, one black circle, two black circles, one red square, 
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two red squares, one black square, or two black squares. The sub- 
ject was required to respond to only one of the three components of 
the target (the color, shape, or the number) and the p-value, there- 
fore, was 4%. The order of the target symbols within the deck was 
determined by a table of random numbers, and the target symbols 
were not necessarily represented within the deck with equal fre- 
quency. 

At the beginning of the first series, it was decided to perform one 
run with each deck on certain specified days of the week until the 
end of the semester, except when unavoidable circumstances pre- 
vented. It was estimated that this would result in some forty-odd 
runs with each deck. The actual number of runs that resulted was 
38 with each deck. The decks were alternated between runs and 
the subject did not know which deck was being used. The targets 
of each run were recorded on the record sheet in advance of the run. 
The experimenter, who was separated from the subject by a screen, 
removed the top card from the deck and looked at the symbol. 
When the subject had made her call, the experimenter laid down the 
card, recorded the call, and removed the next card from the deck, 
repeating this procedure for each of the 24 cards. The score was 
not disclosed to the subject until the completion of the entire series. 

The results of the first series are as follows : 


Table 1 
GENERAL Resvu ts, Series 1 











Runs Hits | Dev CR 
Combined Symbols. ...... 38 452 | — 4 
Glasie Gentbels......... .. ccscnces 38 165 | +13 1.07 





Contrary to expectation, a positive deviation occurred only with the 
single symbols, the combined symbols having an insignificant nega- 
tive deviation. Although the positive deviation with the single 
symbols is not significant, the level of scoring with this deck (4.3 
per run) encouraged me to pursue the investigation further. 

A second series was performed in June and July, 1955, with the 
writer's wife, sister (F. E.), and twelve-year-old niece (M. E.) as 
the subjects. A single deck of 24 cards was used, consisting of 12 
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cards with the combined symbols and 12 cards with the single 
symbols. Each group of 12 cards was an “open deck,” the order of 
the symbols within it being determined by a table of random num- 
bers. 

During the testing of each of the three subjects, the cards were 
retained within a box so that they were not visible to the subejct or 
the experimenter. In testing his wife, the experimenter lifted the 
top card from the deck without looking at it and without removing it 
from the box, which was large enough to permit manipulation of 
the cards. After the subject made her call, the experimenter laid 
down the card within the box, recorded the call and lifted the next 
card from the top of the deck. This procedure was followed through- 
out the deck. A similar procedure was followed in testing the other 
two subjects except that the subject instead of the experimenter re- 
corded the calls. With these two subjects the calls were not made 
orally, and their motions were used as cues by the experimenter in 
removing the cards within the box. At the completion of each run, 
the experimenter in the presence of the subject recorded the symbols 
of the target cards, checked the hits, and gave the subject her score. 

It was estimated at the beginning of the second series that the 
available time would permit approximately 75 runs per subject. 
After 100 runs (the subject farthest along had completed 36 of 
these), the exact number of runs to be performed was designated as 
72 per subject. 

The results of the second series are as follows: 


Table 2 


GENERAL Resutts, Series 2 





| C.N. F, E. M. E. Tora 


























| Hits | Dev. | Hits | Dev. | Hits | Dev. | Hits | Dev. | CR’ 
Combined Symbols....| 434 | +2| 495/43) 419 | -13|1288|-8].... 

| 
Single Symbols 158 | +14| 155 | +11 | 148 | +4) 461 | 429! 1.52 





j 





These results are similar to those obtained in the first series. 
The subject C. N. continued the same type of scoring, i.e., approxi- 
mately chance expectancy with the multiple-choice targets and a 
higher positive deviation with the single-choice targets. The scor- 
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ing of F. E. was similar in these respects to C. N.’s scoring. The 
scoring of M. E., also, was higher with the single symbols, a nega- 
tive deviation occurring with the combined symbols. 

With the scores of the two series combined, the results of the 
whole experiment are as follows: 


Table 3 


CoMBINED ResuLts or SERIES 1 AND 2 








Hits Dev. CR | P 
Combined Symbols........... 1740 —12 
Single Symbols............... 626 +42 1.89 06 











The deviation with single symbols is at the .06 level of confidence. 
The suggestive deviation with the single-choice targets and the 
chance scoring with the multiple-choice targets suggests that the 
use of targets involving multiple responses does not increase the 
frequency of psi responses. More work is needed before we can 
say whether the advantage of using single-symbol targets holds as 
a general rule. 

Parapsychology Laboratory 


St. Joseph's College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania \ 





JAMES HERVEY HYSLOP—PIONEER 


By H. Appincton Bruce’ 


I, CREDIT for the creation of organized psychical research in Eng- 
land—where the parent psychical research society was founded in 
1882—must be given to Frederic W. H. Myers, just as surely must 
credit for the creation of organized psychical research in the United 
States be given to James Hervey Hyslop. 

In several ways Myers and Hyslop resembled each other. The 
English economist Graham Wallas once described Myers to me as 
“that quiet gray mouse of a man.”’ Hyslop could hardly be called 
quiet when psychical issues were in dispute; and while he was a 
small, bearded man, as was Myers, beard and hair in Hyslop’s case 
were of a darkness Myers’ had never been. The two men were 
strikingly alike, however, in great mental ability, quickness of 
thought, and enthusiasm for the quest that became their lifework. 
Hyslop was never the classical scholar and stylist Myers was, but 
like Myers he had a passion for detail and fullness in his writings. 

To be sure, a start had been made in psychical research before 
either Myers or Hyslop began his pioneering. But, until Myers, 
psychical research in England had ceased to be almost as soon as it 
began. In Hyslop’s case the small independent body founded in 
New England had soon lapsed into a mere appendage of the parent 
society under the leadership of Richard Hodgson, sent from London 
to Boston to look into the mediumship of Mrs. Leonora Piper. With 
Hodgson’s sudden death, psychical research on this side of the 
Atlantic might well have faded into nothingness had not Hyslop 
been ready to step in and put American psychical research on an 
enduring foundation. 

‘On the premise that relevant biography is an important part of the history 
of a science, we present this sketch of one of the founders of parapsychology in 
America, which was submitted to us by one who knew him well. The personal 
vein will not be unwelcome to readers who find much of the Journal heavy 
reading. Mr. Bruce is the author of The Riddle of Personality. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Boston Society for Psychical Research during the 


Society's brief existence, and when it merged with the American Sociey for 
Psychical Research, he was for some years a trustee of the latter.—Ed. 
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Like Myers, Hyslop had been pondering the possibility of gain- 
ing from so-called occult phenomena scientifically acceptable proof 
of the reality of the soul and of its survival of bodily death. Unlike 
Myers, he had been more than inclined to doubt such a possibility. 
Born and reared in a rural family of ultrarigid Presbyterianism, he 
had begun to question the validity of religious teachings before his 
second year in college. Long before his appointment as professor of 
logic and ethics in Columbia University he was a thorough-going 
agnostic. 

Even before that appointment, however, his attention had been 
drawn to psychical research through chance attendance at a lecture 
by Hodgson. Attention was quickened into curiosity when Hys!op’s 
friend, Professor William Romaine Newbold, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, told him of personal experiences with Mrs. Piper and 
of their effect in converting him from skepticism to belief in the 
possibility of communication between the living and the dead. With 
frank incredulity Hyslop listened to Newbold, but finally consented 
to accept an invitation from Hodgson—then in charge of Mrs. 
Piper’s sittings—to make some study of her mediumship himself. 

Already Mrs. Piper, during a visit to England, had satisfied 
many leading researchers in addition to Hodgson of the genuineness 
of her mediumship. Hyslop’s doubts as to that were similarly 
overcome by repeated sittings. But were the communications re- 
ceived through her and purporting to come from deceased relatives 
and friends of the sitter veritably such? 

Might they not be attributed to some weird tapping of forgotten 
memories in the sitter’s mind by Mrs. Piper herself? Extensive ex- 
ploration seemed to Hyslop decidedly in order. Then it was—about 
1895—that he became a psychical researcher as well as professor 
of logic and ethics in Columbia. Before the nineteenth century 
ended, he had definitely put behind him his agnosticism and material- 
ism. 

In the memorial issue of the Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research of September, 1920, shortly after Dr. Hyslop’s 
death, Russell Duane testified : 

“Dr. Hyslop once told me that he became convinced of the truth 
of the ‘spiritistic’ hypothesis about the year 1898. This conviction 
was reached only after he had carefully tested and weighed every 
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rival hypothesis and found each inadequate to explain the many 
complex phenomena which were revealed in his scientific experi- 
ments. A single revelation by a medium of a fact unattainable 
through norma) channels might be accounted for by the theory of 
mathematical chance or as a coincidence, but the repetition of such 
phenomena one thousand times required an explanation more far- 
reaching and fundamental.” 

Dr. Hyslop’s adventurings in the field of psychical research were 
not confined to sittings with Mrs. Piper and other mediums. As 
a necessary check on these sittings he began to explore virtually 
the whole field of the occult, from telepathy and clairvoyance to ap- 
paritions and hauntings. He even extended his inquiries still further, 
perceiving a connection between the psychical and the psychopatho- 
logical, as well as between the psychical and mental healing. All 
these varied delvings, added to his teaching at Columbia, meant a 
strain too excessive for a physique never overly robust. A severe 
penalty was the inevitable consequence. 

Of the penalty exacted I happened to be one of the first to learn. 
Shortly after migrating to New York from Canada in 1897, I had 
hunted up Dr. Hyslop. Even then I was keenly interested in both 
the psychical and the psychopathological. I had become interested 
in them by reading two books in my father’s library, Mrs. Crowe's 
well-known Night Side of Nature, and Henry Cockton’s almost for- 
gotten Sylvester Sound, Somnambulist. Hyslop was twenty years 
my senior, but our acquaintance soon ripened into friendship. 

Seldom, if ever, have I met a man so enthusiastic about the task 
he had set himself after his “conversion” from agnosticism and 
materialism. Gladstone’s often-quoted statement, ‘‘Psychical re- 
search is the most important work being done in the world today, 
by far the most important,” had become shared to the full by Hyslop. 
Always he was as willing to discuss psychical research with a single 
companion as to present it to a large audience. This held true even 
when, as in my own case, the important thing was proof, not of life 
after death, but of the possession by the individual of mysterious, 
hidden powers, at times of great usefulness here on earth. To me 
the demonstrated possession of such powers was enough to insure 
survival without the necessity of proving survival itself. This gave 
Dr. Hyslop and me ample ground for friendly debate. 
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I had no inkling of the trouble in store for him until he unex- 
pectedly called on me one morning. He was carrying a good-sized 
package under his arm. In a most matter-of-fact way, without the 
slightest show of emotion, he informed me: 

“Yesterday I saw Dr. Janeway and he told me I have tuber- 
culosis. I have to go to Saranac at once for treatment. This (in- 
dicating the package) is my report on the Piper case. 

“It is not finished yet, but I know I shall be back to finish it. In 
the meantime I want to leave it with you for safekeeping.” 

Dr. Hyslop, though not until the following year—1902—did 
come back to finish the Piper report and resume his teaching at 
Columbia. But he did not remain at Columbia long. There still 
is a widespread belief that he was forced out by scholastic hostility 
to the spiritistic hypothesis which he had publicly endorsed and which 
he now was ardently advocating. A letter from President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, published long afterwards by Dr. Hyslop in the 
Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research, shows that 
his activity in psychical research had nothing to do with his resigna- 
tion. In part, President Butler wrote to Dr. Hyslop: 

“The facts are that your health was at that time seriously im- 
paired and you were told by your physician that to continue to en- 
gage in a sedentary occupation, particularly one which constantly 
taxed your throat and vocal cords, might have very serious conse- 
quences. It was for that reason, and in order to restore your health 
by leading an outdoor life, that you withdrew, of your own accord, 
from the Department of Philosophy here, with the goodwill of 
everybody.” 

Even while undergoing treatment for tuberculosis, Dr. Hyslop 
gave much thought to the future of psychical research in the United 
States. The absorption of the Boston group by the English Society 
had not been exactly to his liking. He felt that a distinctly American 
body had to be established if psychical research were to grow in this 
country as he longed to see it grow. To this end Hyslop began to 
formulate plans for an American Institute for Scientific Research 
divided into two sections, one for psychical research, the other de- 
voted to psychotherapeutics. 

These plans he frankly discussed with Richard Hodgson, who, 
though the representative of the English society, was inclined to 
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favor them, provided an endowment fund could be raised, and also 
provided that the English society would assent. At once Dr. Hyslop 
and some friends started fund-raising by public lectures and by 
written solicitation. A surprisingly good response came to these 
efforts—so good that upon Hodgson’s unexpected passing, Decem- 
ber 20, 1905, Dr. Hyslop was ready to act. 

At first the English society did raise some objections, but in 
May of 1906 papers were signed dissolving its American branch and 
clearing the way for the founding of the American Society for 
Psychical Research as Section B of the American Institute for 
Scientific Research. As he no doubt had expeceted would be the 
case, much of the work of the American Society for long had to be 
done by Dr. Hyslop himself, as its secretary and as editor—mostly 
the author, too—of its Proceedings and Journal. Fortunately for 
him, he enlisted, as early as March of 1907, an able office assistant 
and co-worker in Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, who had been moved to 
offer her services by hearing one of Dr. Hyslop’s many public 
lectures. 

Miss Tubby remained with Dr. Hyslop to the end of his life, 
then continued for a while as acting secretary of the American 
Society for Psychical Research. In the Journal’s memorial issue of 
October, 1920, she drew a vivid and detailed picture of the nobility 
of Dr. Hyslop’s outlook and of the tremendous burden he willingly 
assumed : 

“No one who was associated with him for thirteen years in close 
intimacy with his work in its many phases could fail to feel the 
tremendousness of that which he conceived or dreamed even beyond 
his actual concept... . 

“The weight of a most lonely and unshared responsibility was 
upon Dr. Hyslop; the multifarious demands of a very wide cor- 
respondence and acquaintance took thousands of hours of his own 
time at letter-writing, dictation, and conference ; the untiring patience 
of the most exacting scientific experiment and observation and 
record-making was his daily exercise. ... Moral, intellectual and 
spiritual integrity, scientific understanding and patience, philosophi- 
cal and religious poise, an appreciation of art especially as expressed 
in great music—these are characteristics of James Hervey Hyslop 
so marked that he never had to preach them.” 
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His was truly a lonely life, especially as he was all the time wield- 
ing a lance against the prevailing materialism of the Zeitgeist. It is 
small wonder that, stung by unfair criticism, he inveighed bitterly 
against his critics. Sometimes, in fact, he passed to outright acerbity 
when writing reviews of books by authors who did not see the 
psychical as he thought they should. For a time, indeed, my own 
friendship with him was rudely shattered by some of his critical out- 
pourings. I had been astonished and shocked when I read the open- 
ing sentence of a review Hyslop gave a book by Hugo Miinsterberg. 
When this appeared in the American society's Journal I was living 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, whither I had removed primarily 
to be near William James, Josiah Royce, Miinsterberg, Morton 
Prince, Boris Sidis, Isador Coriat, and other well-known workers 
in philosophy, psychology, and psychopathology. Beginning his 
review of Professor Miinsterberg’s book, Hyslop noted that the 
Harvard psychologist had been credited with having invented a ma- 
chine for the detection of liars. Then he proceeded to advise Miins- 
terberg to try that machine on himself. Knowing that my own first 
book, The Riddle of Personality, was soon to be published, would 
be sent to the Journal of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, and would not be altogether to its editor’s liking, I promptly 
wrote to Dr. Hyslop asking him, in so many words, to express any 
dissent in a gentlemanly way. 

Back came a letter promising to give the book a gentlemanly 
review, but reserving the right to review it in extenso. The thirty- 
nine page review he gave The Riddle of Personality was certainly 
extensive enough. But whereas he had inferentially called Professor 
Miinsterberg a liar, Dr. Hyslop inferentially called me a fool. Back 
went another letter from me, saying in effect : 

“You've hit a bit below the belt. You say I have no right to 
discuss the Piper case because I have had no sittings with Mrs. 
Piper. If the long reports on her case you and others have written 
were not proper subjects for discussion, why did you and they bother 
to write them? As to my never having had sittings with Mrs. Piper 
you know better than anybody else who blocked me from having 
them.” 

No reply whatsoever from Dr. Hyslop. That ended correspond- 
ence between us for more than two years. But I missed our 
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friendship. [ had always liked him, and still liked him. One 
evening, coming out of the Boston Public Library, I found him stand- 
ing on its broad stone steps. Impulsively I put out my hand. He 
shook hands with me, and I asked him what he was doing in Boston. 
Dr. Hyslop told me he had been coming there for a long time, every 
week, staying at the Hotel Brunswick from Sunday evening to 
Wednesday, sometimes Thursday. His mission in Boston was to 
study the mediumship of Mrs. Minnie Meserve Soule, known in his 
writings as Mrs. Chenoweth. Before we parted I asked him: 

“Why in the world did you review my book as you did?” 

“You took that far too seriously,” Dr. Hyslop smiled. “It was 
only a manner of speaking.” 

Strange as it may seem, I am inclined to think he spoke with 
utter sincerity. Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, for four years associ- 
ated with Dr. Hyslop in research work, put it this way: 

“He sometimes had the appearance of mercilessly attacking an 
opponent in print, yet it was all academic; the man’s name was only 
the tag to a certain type of logic, or the want of it, which was the 
real object attacked.” 

I’m afraid I was not the only one who failed to find Hyslopian 
criticism entirely academic. Yet, in private man-to-man discussion, 
Dr. Hyslop could and did debate in the friendliest and most agree- 
able way. I know that after, as before, this one break in our friend- 
ship, I found our talks altogether delightful. Sometimes they were 
uncommonly lengthy as well as delightful. One evening, shortly 
after he had dined with us in our Cambridge home, it began to rain 
heavily. Knowing his medical history, Mrs. Bruce invited Dr. 
Hyslop to remain for the night. She left us about ten-thirty. He 
and I did not seek sleep until nearly four o’clock next morning. We 
talked that evening of many things—obsession, multiple personality, 
but perhaps especially of telepathy as an obstacle to gaining proof of 
survival, a possibility to which I inclined but which Hyslop held 
incompatible with much of the evidence gained from genuine medi- 
umship. We may even have talked—lI forget—about one unique 
case of seeming or real telepathy which Dr. Hyslop and I had investi- 
gated independently of each other, with a resultant inclination to re- 
gard it as something more than seeming. 

In this instance a husband and wife were involved. They called 
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themselves ‘““The Musical Telepaths,” and in the heyday of vaude- 
ville they long headed the annual lists of the ten most popular vaude- 
ville features. Their act was no elaborate one. The wife seated her- 
self at a piano on the stage while the husband circulated through the 
audience, and, after somebody whispered to him the name of a de- 
sired composition, would call to his wife, “Will you please play the 
piece the gentleman (or lady) has selected.’”” Whereupon she would 
play that piece. 

Once, when they were at Keith’s Theatre in Boston, I attended, 
hoping I would get a chance to put them to a special test. I did get 
that chance. So I whispered to the husband “I want her to play 
Verdi’s ‘Duke’s aria.’’’ Verdi wrote two “Duke’s arias.” One, 
known to nearly all music lovers, was the tuneful “La donna é mo- 
bile” in Rigoletto. The other was the lovely “Eri tu” in the seldom- 
performed Masked Ball. 1 expected she. would play the first. I 
wanted the second. She played the second. 

Dr. Hyslop gave “The Musical Telepaths” a far more elaborate 
testing. Recently I obtained from Miss Tubby a report of what 
happened. She wrote me: 

“T remember the Musical Telepaths very well. I took the notes 
of Dr. Hyslop’s experiment with them in his own library and music 
room. The man remained with us in the library and his wife sat 
at the piano in the adjoining music room entirely out of sight of her 
husband. Dr. Hyslop made up a list of familiar simple compositions 
for the man to transmit telepathically and in entire silence. 

“As he thought of the selection, he made some rhythmical muscu- 
lar movements and in a brief time she would play the chosen tune on 
the piano. The only error she made was not a complete failure, for 
the tune was one of two that began with exactly the same opening 
phrase, and though not on Hyslop’s list, it was perfectly familiar to 
me. The list was made ready by us alone in the library before the 
Telepaths arrived and was not shown to the husband until the wife 
had gone into the music room.” 

Apart from the problem of seeming or real telepathy involved in 
this case, there was, of course, a secondary and most difficult prob- 
lem. How account for the pianist’s ability to draw at will on a 
seemingly endless store of musical memories? This secondary 
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problem remains a complete mystery to me as, I have no doubt, it 
remained to Dr. Hyslop. 

While many of his experiments were carried on, as was this 
one, in his home, Hyslop was a glutton for travel. Distance meant 
nothing to him when there was a possibility of gaining new light 
on the psychical, whether or no this had any direct bearing on his 
supreme effort to gain proof of survival. If he did gain anything 
that seemed to him worth while, then would follow the writing of 
detailed reports on what he had observed. Sometimes these filled 
hundreds of pages. There were other notable psychical researchers— 
including Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Barrett, and Dr. Elwood 
Worcester—who felt that Dr. Hyslop would have had greater in- 
fluence on his readers had he been less diffuse in his writings and 
cultivated a better style. But Hyslop seems to have cared little about 
style, and believed, in my opinion mistakenly, that “the American 
public does not like brevity, but wants full measure and overflowing 
in the discussion of any subject.” 

One thing is certain: Dr. Hyslop undoubtedly shortened his life 
by his unending labors, but left behind him what he longed to 
leave—a soundly established American Society for Psychical Re- 
search. This organization, now under the leadership of his son, 
Dr. George H. Hyslop, exerts a steadily extending influence to add 
capable workers in the field that meant most of all to its founder. 
The Medical Section of the A.S.P.R., established in 1948, carried 
out the original intention of its founder’s American Institute for 
Scientific Research. If James Hervey Hyslop survives to know this— 
as I firmly believe he does survive and know—and if he also knows 
that such institutions as the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke Uni- 
versity have come into being as outgrowths of his great strivings, 
he must indeed be happy. 

Surely the life of James Hervey Hyslop was a life not lived in 
vain. 


35 Vernon Street 
Hartford 6, Connecticut 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS OF FORWALD'S 
EXPERIMENTS IN PLACEMENT PK 


By Carrot B. Nasu 


Is HIS EXPERIMENTS in placement PK (1, 2, 8) Forwald has ob- 
tained significant differences in favor of the target side between the 
frequencies with which rolling dice came to rest on the two sides of 
a longitudinal line dividing a horizontal rolling plane. Also, by 
determining how far to the left or right of the dividing line each die 
fell, the weight of the die, and its rolling time after reaching the hori- 
zontal plane, he has calculated the size of the side force that would 
push or pull the die over the distance of its lateral displacement (3, 
4). He attributes the lateral displacement to PK, which he suggests 
acts as a physical force that pushes or pulls the die the distance it is 
laterally displaced. The writer questions the validity of Forwald’s 
interpretation of his results. 

As to Forwald’s conclusion that the lateral displacements of the 
dice are the result of PK, there are two reasons why this may not be 
so. The first is that he did not preclude precognition as a counter- 
hypothesis. Contrary to his procedure, the target side of the table, 
the number of dice per trial, the length of experimental divisions, 
etc. should be randomly determined. Arbitrary determination of 
these factors admits the use of precognized falls of the dice to produce 
significant deviations and position effects (5). While there may be 
no basic difference between precognition and PK and while it may 
not be possible to obtain a random determination of the target order 
unaffected by precognition of the future die falls, it is not known 
to be impossible, and precognition should be precluded, at least 
ostensibly, in experiments designed to measure PK. As Forwald 
has not done this, the results of his experiments on PK placement are 
subject to the alternative hypothesis of precognition. 

The second reason why the positive deviations in Forwald’s 
experiments may not have been the result of PK is that his experi- 
mental method did not preclude psi-positioning (6), i.e., the use of 
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psi to place the dice in positions before their release that are favorable 
to the production of a particular terminal effect. Psi-positioning can 
be precluded by placing the dice in the same initial position before 
each release. Although Forwald placed the group of dice as a whole 
in the same initial position, the intragroup positions of the dice were 
not the same before each release. With six dice in a row, six being 
the fewest dice he used per trial, he has calculated there to be 
33,592,320 different intragroup arrangements. His assumption that 
because of this the dice were always brought to start in complete 
disorder (3), however, is not true if psi-positioning was a factor, and 
his results are subject to the alternative hypothesis of psi-positioning. 

Even if Forwald had precluded precognition and psi-positioning, 
there are reasons to doubt the validity of his suggestion that PK 
operates as a physical force. While it has been questioned (7) that 
the results of PK experiments at present afford evidence of the in- 
dependence of PK of space and mass relations, there is evidence 
from what PK apparently does not do that it is nonphysical. There 
is no apparent reason why, if PK were a physical force, it would not 
affect a resting body or a body, such as a sphere or cylinder, moving 
in neutral equilibrium. As such effects have not been demonstrated, 
the hypothesis that PK is a physical force is questionable. While 
PK affects the frequency with which normal phenomena occur, it 
has been shown only to produce those phenomena that would occur 
—although with a different frequency—without it. It has not been 
established that the physical phenomena of mediumship are in the 
same category as PK effects. The paranormal phenomena current- 
ly studied in experimental parapsychology are phenomena that would 
occur in kind without the action of psi, and are distinguishable from 
normal phenomena only in the frequency of their occurrence. 

If PK impels the die the distance it is laterally displaced, as 
suggested by Forwald, the distance the die rolls in the longitudinal 
direction will not be affected by the distance it is displaced in the 
lateral direction. Fortunately, it is possible to determine whether 
or not PK impels the die the distance it is laterally dis- 
placed as suggested by Forwald. If PK acts that way, the distance 
the die rolls in the longitudinal direction will not be affected by the 
distance it is displaced in the lateral direction. Dice with large 
lateral displacements will be found to have rolled as far longitudinal- 
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ly as dice with small lateral displacements. Since in Forwald’s more 
recent experiments (3, 4) the rolling plane was measured off length- 
wise as well as crosswise in centimeters, the longitudinal distances 
the dice rolled may have been recorded. If that is so, data are al- 
ready available for further testing his hypothesis. 
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Rep_ty By Mr. Forwatp 


Concerning Dr. C. B. Nash’s paper “Interpretation of the Results 
of Forwald’s Experiments in Placement PK,” published in this 
issue of the Journal, I should like to make the following comments. 

Dr. Nash questions the validity of my interpretation of the results 
as indicating physical forces acting on the dice, and he suggests 
several counterhypotheses. 

In my last report (1) I expressed the opinion that the most prom- 
ising method at present for the PK research is the positivistic method. 
This method has been used extensively in modern physical research 
work, and it is especially suited for the investigation of problems 
at a stage when the solution cannot be imagined. Reference may in 
this connection be made to Jordan (2). The central point in this 
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method is the experiment. The results gained under various well de- 
fined conditions are compared, and outlook is kept for regularities in 
the experimental results which may indicate lawfulness. If typical 
regularities are found, then they may provide a basis for a theory, 
which can then be tested by further experiments. 

An essential point when using this method is to avoid from the 
beginning all hypotheses which are experimentally not firmly estab- 
lished, but the research has to be based on tacts. 

My PK placement experiments are conducted on these lines, 
and it would appear that progress has already been obtained in 
certain respects. 

When considering the objections of Dr. Nash on this back- 
ground it may be seen that most of these objections cannot have 
bearing on the actual experiments, because the objections involve to 
a major degree hypotheses which are not experimentally established 
and therefore must be dispensed with in a research carried out on a 
positivistic line. For instance, the hypothesis of a small directing 
force acting on the die at favorable instants cannot be considered 
because this alleged phenomenon is entirely unknown to physics, 
and it has not yet been demonstrated. The measurable thing in 
these experiments is the aberration of the cube aggregate, and if the 
aberration is significant we will have to admit that physical forces 
(although not necessarily mechanical ones) have caused the aberra- 
tion. At the present state of knowledge we can only indicate the 
mean force K which it is necessary to introduce in order to account 
for the aberration of the cube aggregate as a whole. It has to be 
considered more or less as a hypothetical force as long as we do not 
know anything about its nature. But we expect to learn something 
of its nature by using K as a measure when varying the conditions 
in comparative experiments. 

I think that it is of minor value to discuss here the question 
whether PK is physical or nonphysicail, because in macrophysical 
investigations we cannot preclude something which is nonphysical. 

Dr. Nash is of the opinion that if PK is acting in the way the 
subject intended, there should be only a lateral aberration and not a 
longitudinal one, because conscious attempts to influence the dice are 
made only in a lateral direction. In fact, some series have recently 
been carried out in which the individual positions of the cubes were 
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recorded both in the X- and Y-directions. In Throw 1 in the five- 
throw unit in these series the B-A difference in the lateral direction 
was measured as +6.57 cm. (in 120 trials), with a t of 3.07, or P = 
002. In the longitudinal direction the corresponding difference 
was .30 cm., which is at the chance level. 

Although it should not be necessary after the statements made 
above to deal with the objection that precognition is not precluded in 
my experiments, it seems useful, however, to mention one point in 
Dr. Nash’s argumentation which apparently is self-contradictory. 
He specifies, in order that the hypothesis of precognition be pre- 
cluded, that the variables (target side, number of dice, etc.) should 
be chosen at random. But the actual conditions in the experiments 
obviously were such (fixed order of targets, etc.) as to prevent 
precognition from coming into action. The conclusion that the 
results nevertheless are subject to the alternative hypothesis of pre- 
cognition therefore seems inadequate to explain the results, especial- 
ly in view of such nonchance regularities as the higher rate of suc- 
cess on the first throw of the set. 

I shall finally deal with the objection that my experimental 
method does not preclude psi-positioning. Dr. Nash’s opinion is 
that it could be precluded by placing the dice in the same initial 
position before each release. Investigations on this point were 
carried out rather early in these experiments. Series were conducted 
with cubes that had their sides numbered and placed in the same 
initial position before each release, and the final position of each 
single cube on the plane was recorded. But it was found that such 
a fixed initial position nevertheless gave the most different distri- 
butions of the cubes on the plane, showing that a high degree of 
randomization is obtained merely by differences in friction in the 
release channel, and in the corresponding angles and moving con- 
ditions under which the cubes hit the incline after their fall through 
air from the channel. A psi-positioning in the channel therefore 
cannot be considered as a counterhypothesis in these experiments 
because the dice are subject to a randomization process also after 
they have left the channel. This process is so complicated that it 
could not be examined by any measuring procedure. Therefore, 
even if one would argue that the subject could foresee by means of 
psi all randomizing factors and were to place his cubes accordingly, 
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the hypothesis would have little or no value because of the impossi- 
bility of proving its validity experimentally. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe INTERPRETATION OF NATURE AND THE PSYCHE. SYNCHRONIC- 
ity, by C. G. Jung, and the INFLUENCE OF ARCHETYPAL 
IDEAS ON THE SCIENTIFIC THEORIES OF Kepler, by W. Pauli. 
Bollingen Series LI. New York: Pantheon Books, 1955. 247 
pp. $3.00. 

“Synchronicity: An Acausal Connecting Principle,” by C. G. 
Jung, is the first part of The Interpretation of Nature and the Psyche, 
originally published in German in 1952 as part of a series of Studies 
out of the C. G. Jung Institute, Zurich. 

Accepting various aspects of psi phenomena as empirically 
verifiable, Professor Jung here attempts an answer to the problem 
of how it is that they occur. According to Jung, psi phenomena 
must be automatically eliminated from the category of events which 
fall within the framework of causality, since they do not accord 
with our conventional ways of describing events in terms of space 
and time. Since, on the other hand, they do not appear to be the 
result of purely chance coincidence, it becomes intellectually neces- 
sary to postulate some principle—a principle neither causal nor 
“chance”—to account for their existence. “Synchronicity” is the 
“explanatory principle” postulated by Jung, and the major part of 
his monograph is devoted to an attempt to explain just what 
synchronicity is supposed to be. 

Synchronicity—not to be confused with synchronism, or the 
merely simultaneous occurrence of events in time—is the occurrence 
of “meaningful coincidence in time.’ It is a “causeless order,” a 
“meaningful orderedness’’ somehow related to a_ transcendental 
principle of equivalence which is objectively present in the universe 
and whose psychic representation exists as formal archetypes in the 
collective unconscious. Differing somewhat from Leibniz’ concept 
of a pre-established harmony, synchronicity involves “causeless 
events” that “we must regard... . as creative acts, as the continuous 
creation of a pattern that exists from all eternity, repeats itself 
sporadically, and is not derivable from any known antecedents.” 

If this is not altogether clear—and Jung states in a short résumé 
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appended to this English edition, “I have been informed that many 
readers find it difficult to follow my argument’”—it is perhaps due 
to the fact that in an uneven exposition not notable for its straight- 
forwardness the author chooses to define his terms by a series of 
semi-poetic approximations rather than by a method of direct anal- 
ysis involving specific inclusions and exclusions. Although the 
crux of the matter would seem to hinge on a clarification for work- 
ing purposes of “cause” and “meaning,” we are never quite sure 
about the “meaning of cause’ and “what causes meaning’’ according 
to Professor Jung. “Cause’’ seems repeatedly to be identified rather 
narrowly with “transmission” ; and almost up to the very end we are 
left somewhat in the dark as to just what is to be construed as having 
what kind of meaning to whom. Then, on the last page but one, 
the author produces closure in a footnote from which we can infer 
that meaning, cause, space, time, archetypes and, presumably, syn- 
chronicity are all in or of God. For some this might end the 
argument, for others, very conceivably, start one. For this reviewer, 
depending on how one were to define God, such a resolution might 
very well be considered to leave everything but the details tolerably 
well accounted for. 

The second monograph in this volume, ‘The Influence of Arche- 
typal Ideas on the Scientific Theories of Kepler,’”’ by Professor W. 
Pauli, is a pleasingly, carefully, causefully and meaningfully ordered 
attempt “to illustrate particular views on the origin and development 
of concepts and theories of natural science in the light of one historic 
example.” 

Refuting the notion that concepts are intrinsically dependent on 
observable data, the author, a well-known physicist, concerns himself 
with the nature of the bridge between sense perceptions and concept 
formation. “All logical thinkers have arrived at the conclusion that 
pure logic is fundamentally incapable of constructing such a link.” 
Pauli introduces the “postulate of a cosmic order independent of our 
choice and distinct from the world of phenomena” and the concept 


that “the relation between sense perception and idea remains pred- 
icated upon the fact that both the soul of the perceiver and that 
which is recognized by perception are subject to an order thought 
to be objective.” 


The Platonic idea of “a ‘matching’ of inner images pre-existent 
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in the human psyche with external objects and their behavior’ is 
shown by Pauli to be very well developed in the works of Johannes 
Kepler (1571-1630), which are liberally cited and extensively 
quoted from, with accompanying original Latin texts. Kepler 
thought with many others of his day and earlier of primary images 
or ideas which, pre-existent in the mind of God, were implanted in 
the souls of men and things at the time of creation. He referred to 
these primary images as “‘archetypal,’”’ and his use of them is in close 
agreement with the modern concept of archetypes advanced by Jung. 
“As ordering operators and image-formers in [the] world of sym- 
bolical images,”’ according to Professor Pauli, “the archetypes thus 
function as the sought-for bridge between the sense perceptions and 
the ideas and are, accordingly, a necessary presupposition even for 
evolving a scientific theory of nature.” 

Pauli shows that in Kepler’s time, when thinkers were more 
introspectively aware of the influence of archetypal ideas on their 
thinking than today’s thinkers, a clear distinction between a religious 
and a scientific view of nature had not yet developed. Kepler was 
not led to a religious view of nature, as is the case with a number of 
modern investigators, through his scientific discoveries, but just the 
reverse: his scientific discoveries—at least his great fervor in prose- 
cuting his researches—were a consequence of his religious views, 
were dominated by the profoundly felt symbolism of these views and 
in fact were merely an attempt to find empirical confirmation for 
these symbolical and highly abstract ideas. Nevertheless, as Pro- 
fessor Pauli shows in his citation and discussion of Kepler's con- 
troversy with his eminent contemporary, Robert Fludd of Oxford, 
Kepler was intuitively a disciple of Pythagoras in his axiomatic ac- 
ceptance of the fact that “God geometrizes’” and his insistence that 
all archetypal notions be brought into conformity with quantifiable 
data. Fludd, for his part, was not only content to expound these 
notions as they came to him in the raw, polished off perhaps with a 
bit of deductive reasoning, but felt “vulgar mathematics” to be a 
positive impedance to “the truth,” a man-made straight jacket 
which could only cramp the natural expression of God's ideas 

Needless to say, Professor Pauli inclines more to Kepler's than 
to Fludd’s side of the controversy. Nevertheless, he pleads in his 
concluding sections for a return from the one-sided view of nature 
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to which the subsequent high development of Kepler's type of 
quantitative approach seems to have committed us these past few 
centuries. “It is obviously out of the question,” he writes, “for 
modern man to revert to the archaistic point of view that paid the 
price of its unity and completeness by a naive ignorance of nature. 
His strong desire for a greater unification of his world view, how- 
ever, impels him to recognize the significance of the pre-scientific 
stage of knowledge for the development of scientific ideas . . . by 
supplementing the investigation of this knowledge, directed inward. 
The former process is devoted to adjusting our knowledge to external 
objects; the latter should bring to light the archetypal images used 
in the creation of our scientific concepts. Only by combining both 
these directions of research may complete understanding be ob- 
tained.” 


JuLe Etsenpup 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE First INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL Stupies. New York: Parapsychology 
Foundation, Inc., 1955. xx + 166 pp. $3.00. 


The papers presented at the Utrecht Conference which was held 
in the summer of 1953 have now been published in condensed form. 
The rather bulky volume in which the work of the conference origin- 
ally appeared has been followed by a neat little book which is very 
readable and which gives a good over-all view of the broad range of 
representative papers which were presented. The abbreviating of the 
papers has been done well and, with the exception of the experi- 
mental reports, they seem to have lost little of their original value. 
Some have even gained by being condensed. 

The papers have been grouped into four divisions : quantitative 
studies; psychotherapeutic and psychoanalytical approaches; spon- 
taneous phenomena and qualitative research; and the personality of 
the sensitive. However, within each group one can find papers of 
very different content. In the reviewer’s opinion, the areas repre- 
sented by the various groups widely overlap. For example, purely 
philosophical papers related to problems in parapsychology are 
represented in all four groups (such as the papers by Roll, Meier, 
Walther, and Krohn). 
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The papers on quantitative experiments are distributed over all 
four groups also. They were probably so arranged in order to in- 
crease the exchange of opinions during the conference. Nine out of 
the total of forty authors who delivered reports dealt mainly with 
their own experiments. Less than a quarter of the conference, then, 
was devoted to the exchange of experimental findings. I think it is 
something of a shock to find that so few of the members of so large 
a group are actually engaged in experiments. It is accordingly fortu- 
nate that the Parapsychology Foundation has been so active, during 
the years since the conference, in assisting experimental studies. 
The development of parapsychology depends mainly on competent 
research experiments. 

Three of the authors who reported experimental findings are 
represented by research on PK. McConnell, from the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Forwald, the Swedish engineer, gave summaries of 
experimental work on psychokinetic effects on moving dice or cubes. 
Two experimental papers deal with ESP and personality correlates 
(those by Schmeidler, and Humphrey and Nicol), and the book 
gives overly brief summaries of their rather large-scale researches. 
Two authors (Wiist and Tromp) gave experimental papers devoted 
to the problem of automatism, and two others (Warcollier and 
Eisenbud) to general ESP. 

There were three papers on experimental and statistical methods. 
The fact that parapsychologists are discussing more and more 
seriously the methodological principles involved in experimental de- 
sign and statistics is a sign that parapsychology is now advancing 
beyond the simple problems of its childhood into a more complicated 
stage of research. These new tasks could effectively be met only by 
new methodology. The group of experimentalists seems to be rela- 
tively better integrated concerning their standards and interests than 
the other groups. Only two of them (Wiust and Tromp) presented 
a program which involved interests very far outside the commonly 
accepted experimental grounds. These two, however, proposed such 
topics of research as the human aura and the influence of cosmic 
factors. 

Another large group of papers are related to philosophical prob- 
lems associated with parapsychology. The philosophical interest in 
the field has been expressed in different ways: by linguistic analysis, 
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metaphysical systems devised to explain psi, speculative theories of 
parapsychology, and speculative interpretations of facts from other 
sciences in terms of parapsychological meanings. It is rather hard 
to draw the line between the philosophical efforts and vague theoreti- 
cal thinking along the lines of parapsychology. Anyway, these 
papers represent an approach which is more similar to the treatment 
of problems in philosophy than experimental sciences. This group 
is the largest in the Proceedings. According to my classifications, 
seventeen papers belong to this category. It gives a clear indication 
of where the interest in parapsychology lies for many of those who 
are active in this field. 

Speculative theories may sometimes be of value; even a vague 
hypothesis, if it is picked up by experimenters or other empirical 
researchers, may possibly be the seed from which new and important 
discoveries originate. However, my personal opinion is that the 
proportion of the interpretative efforts among the Utrecht papers is 
much too great when compared with those devoted to fact-finding. 
For example, it seems to me not to be quite right that on the basis 
of five or six dreams observed in the therapeutic situation, one should 
build a new theory. It would seem that a thousand good observa- 
tions gathered for one theory offered would be a safer ratio. Some 
of the papers stress the point that the speculations offered lead to 
hypotheses which are testable. To my mind, this is the crucial 
point to emphasize in the philosophical approach to parapsychology. 

Most of the philosophical papers were included in the psycho- 
therapy section. A considerably smaller group could be called 
clinical in their approach. Systematic observations of psi factors 
in clinical situations were presented by Ehrenwald and Daim; ob- 
servations of a semi-experimental nature were described by Bender, 
}jorkhem, Rasch, and Tenhaeff. It would be unjust to expect clini- 
cians to maintain the same standards of evidence as the experimental- 
ists do. Their tasks and methods are very different. On the other 
hand, we have the right to measure them with the standards used in 
modern clinical psychology. I do not see any reason why the clinical 
parapsychologist should fall back to the poor observational tech- 
niques and sweeping generalizations that were common at the be- 
ginning of this century. This reviewer maintains the point of view 
that the clinical approach has some definite value in psychology and 
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in parapsychology as well. However, it certainly would be unwise 
to forget the rather important limitations of clinical observations. 
The small group of clinicians reporting at Utrecht indicates that 
systematic fact-finding through clinical observations is still a neglect- 
ed undertaking in parapsychology. It is strange that so many psy- 
chotherapists and psychiatrists are engaged in philosophical theories 
and so few in actual recording and gathering of facts. However, 
it is a good sign that there has been some discussion of the meth- 
odological problems of the clinical approach at this conference. 

It is surprising that only two papers were presented in the 
Proceedings concerning spontaneous cases. Moreover, one of these 
involves a single case of a wisteria plant and cannot be considered a 
research report. The other paper is a highly theoretical one based 
on spontaneous cases and questionnaires. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that the S.P.R. and Parapsychology Foundation undertook to stimu- 
late this neglected side of research through the later conference on 
spontaneous cases at Cambridge. 

Some of the papers dealt with organizational problems of para- 
psychology (such as the suggested establishment of a medical verifi- 
cation center, an organization for sifting the literature, etc.). | 
think none of the ideas expressed in those papers have been realized 
up to the present. However, it is of great value that parapsycholo- 
gists recognize the need for organized and integrated approaches to 
the field. In the recent past, there have been more gaps than 
bridges between them, a situation which has exerted a rather bad in- 
fluence on the efficiency of the research and has delayed recognition 
of this field of inquiry. 

For reasons not indicated, eight of the papers are omitted from 
the Proceedings. They are mainly of a philosophical nature. 

The impression of this reviewer is that the Proceedings of the 
Utrecht Conference is not a book which provides a lot of new ideas 
or approaches. Its real and rather special role is in giving the reader 
perspective on the great variety of approaches offered by the different 
schools and researchers. It is a welcome feature that this book does 
not play up the sharp clashes or unreconciled controversies that are 
always to be found. With tolerant interest, one can see a certain 
value in most, if not in all, of the papers presented. Parapsychology 
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is a field with so few workers, thinkers, and organizers, that we can- 
not afford to neglect even the less efficient ones. 

This book should play a useful role in helping to acquaint new 
students with the different approaches and levels of achievement in 
the field. However, the strict limitations of the book expressed 
by Dr. Murphy’s introduction should not be forgotten: “The pres- 
entations are too brief, and in many cases, too lacking in docu- 
mentation to serve as research reports in a full sense.”” They may 
well serve, however, to lead many to read further, and to discover 
the research literature of parapsychology in fuller treatment. 

Karis Osis 





GLOSSARY 


a order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 
ring in this Journat, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 

sinanen 

A simple descri of the basic methods and of the statistical 


PT as py iy ey pe oy ee pl tests 
and PK may Sees to Ge Pemvetinliar Leben’ chology by Bett i 


Humphrey (published by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke AB ny 
ham, N. C.). 


AGENT: In tests for telepathy, apy whose mental states are to be a “P- 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at t 
stimulus object. 

AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


BT (“Broken Technique”): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is 


laid aside by the experimenter as it is Called by the subject. The check-up is 
made at the end of the run. 


CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 
a The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 


SEES EXpecTaTion = Mean Cuance Expectation: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


CuHance AveraGe: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared divided 
by an expected value. so a sum of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR 1s obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, =o as Pearson's.) 

CR or rue Dirrexence: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 

DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 

CLosep Decx: An ESP deck composed of five each of the five symbols. 
— Decx: An ESP deck made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 

DEVIATION : The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 
from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may be total 
(for a series of runs) or average (per run). 

DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 
by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 


DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 


Backwarp Displacement: ESP responses to - receding the assigned 
targets (the ones for which they were intended) t to the targets 
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ya two, < y etc. places preceding the assigned target are designated as (—1) 
(— ), (- ), etc. 

Forwarp DispLacement: ESP responses to targets coming later than the as- 
signed targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the assigned target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), ete. 


DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the deck before any are removed or checked. 

EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows the 
main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to exclude 
the possibilty of the hypothesis being tested. 


ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 


ESP Carns: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
three parallel wavy lines (called “waves”), square, plus. 
ESP Symepors: See plate opposite page 1, this Jourwat, Vol. 1, March, 1937 
EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with methods 
such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus object is one 
of a known range). 

FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 

GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to operate. 

HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or more. 

LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 

MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 


P (PROBABILITY): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency 
of a given event if chance alone were operative. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY : A division of psychology dealing with those psychical ef- 
paste which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recognized 
aw. 

PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 


PK (PSYCHOKINESIS) : The direct influence exerted on a physical system by 
a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation 


PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 


PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their simi- 
larity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 


transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” 
and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 
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QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION) : The distribution of hits in the record page 
(or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found 
in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit Seteuatie and 
vertically. 

RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 

Torat Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
Averace Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 


SD (STANDARD DEVIATION): Usually the theoretical root mean square of 

the deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/npq, npq, in which n is the num- 
ber of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and q the probability 
of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 \/no. of runs.) Sometimes the SD 
used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 
SD or tue Dirrerence: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the SD 
of the difference is equal to % 1/R» + 1/R* where % is the SD of a single 
run and R: and Re» are the number of the runs in the respective samples com- 
pared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 

SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 

SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of one 
test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecutive 
group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in this JourNaL is a probability value of .02 or less, or a deviation in either 
direction such that the CR is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented u oo. In ESP tests, most commonly 
the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In PK tests, 
any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 


TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) which 
the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.e., to 
identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of). 

Tarcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 

Tarcet Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as a con- 
sequence of direct mental action. 

TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another per- 
son. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 

TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK tests 
a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 





